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Marine S/Sgt. 
Archie Van Winkle 
Medal of Honor 


F pioneer IN DARKNESS, a superior Red force had 
smashed through B Company’s defense line, near 
Sudong. Staff Sergeant (now Second Lieutenant) Van 
Winkle’s platoon lay pinned under murderous fire. The 
entire Company faced destruction. 

Passing a command through his platoon, the sergeant 
leaped from cover, led a desperate rush against the enemy. 
A bullet shattered his left elbow, but he kept going. The 
left-flank squad got separated. Sergeant Van Winkle dashed 
40 yards through heavy fire to bring it in. An exploding 
grenade seriously wounded his chest. Still, lying on the 
ground, he continued to direct the fighting. 


Finally he was evacuated, unconscious from loss of 
blood; but the breakthrough hac been plugged, the Com- 
pany saved, 

“| found out firsthand,” says Sergeent Van Winkle. 
“that the Reds respect only one thing—strength. But Amer- 
ica has plenty, thanks to our armed forces who serve in the 
fiel {—and good citizens at home who invest in our country’s 
Defense Bonds! | believe in bon‘s—as savings to protect 
my family and as strength to protect my country. | own 
them—and | hope you do, too !” 


x * 


Now E Bonds pay 3% ! Now, improved Series E Bonds start pay- 
ing interest after 6 menths. And average 3% interest, compounded 
ol sem'annually when held to maturity. Also, all maturing E Bonds 
automatically go on earning—at the new rate—for 10 more years. 
Start investing in Series E Bonds through the Payroll Savings Plan; 
you can sign up to save as little as $2.00 a payday if you wish. 


The U. S. Government does not pay for this advertisement. It is donated by this publication in cooperation with the Advertising Council and the Magazine Publishers of America, 
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Poems 
for Boys and Girls 


A Little Home 


NONA KEEN DUFFY 


Aunt Prudy has a cottage— 
She keeps it clean and neat; 

She has a chimney corner, 
And a footstool for her feet! 


She tidies all the morning, 
And does the work herself, 

She fills a vase with flowers 
And sets it on a shelf. 


When all you need is 


tik-tack 


Miracle 
Discs 


She has a broom for sweeping, 
An oven for the bread; 

A cupboard for the dishes; 
A bed-spread for the bed. 


She has a tray for cookies, 
A pot for brewing tea, 
And kindling for her fireplace 
When there is company! 


Taking the Train 


VIVIAN G. GOULED 


aboard!” the conductor shouts, 
The train is about to go; 
See the people hurrying, 
Not one of them is slow! 


Then, right on time, the train starts 
off 

With people on their way. 

It must be exciting as can be 

To take the train each day! 


e end tack and tape damage 


e stick to any dry surface includ- 
ing metal, glass, wood, blackboards 


| Love The Ocean 


EDNA HAMILTON 


I love the wide, wide ocean 

And its waters deep and blue, 
But I live far, far inland 

And its beauty I can’t view. 


But I rest on my downy bed 
And look up in blue sky 

And there, I see an iceberg 
Floating softly, softly by. 


And then I see a ship afar 
Sailing through the foam 

With a blue sky and cloud ships 
I view the sea at home! 


Join the parade of thousands of 
schools now using Stik-tack miracle 
discs for mounting student papers, 
charts, drawing paper, cut-outs, 
maps, etc. Stik-tacks are ideal for 
all kinds of school “‘pin-ups’’ be- 
cause they will not mar walls or 


Order From Your 
School Supplier 
Or Use 
Mail Order Form 


Please send 
STIK-TACKS (328 discs per pack) 1.00 each. 


woodwork. 
and tape damage — stick 
dry, clean surface — can be used 
over and over. Enthusiastically 
acclaimed by thousands of school 
teachers and principals. 


They eliminate tack 


to any 


pt. AC, 1299 Boylston St. 
Boston, Massachusetts 


328 discs $] 00 City... Zone......- Slate. 
ae Your School 
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Realistic Animals, Fruits and Figurines 


are readily 
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PLASTELINE has a tradition and prestige unapproached by any other 

modeling material. . . 

Because of its superior flexibility and cohesive quality it is used by leading 

automobile designers to make preliminary models of new cars . . . It has ni 
been the choice of great sculptors from St. Gaudens to the present time, for yor 
patterns of their famous statues. . . nce 


Adapted and refined for educational use, it provides the most satisfactory ond it 


material available for schoolroom modeling. onythi 
on the 
thin li: 
SH La is the most perfect of all modeling materials, because: oble f 
—it is convenient in form — four quarter-pound of ink 
rolls in folding box on the 
—it is made from non-poisonous, pure ingre- ore ir 
dients water 
r ¢, —it is stainless to hands and clothing and yours 
mM. washes off readily from any surface nee 
composiTenl | |e —it is sufficiently soft for tiny hands to manipu- eeal 
lima late, yet. strong enough to retain its moulded ot sta 
ne form without drooping, in large models or deli- 
Za cate detail MORI 
% —it is not appreciably affected by temperature ' 
h —inel 
MODELIN —it is economical because it retains its plasticity Mark 
N » NON‘POISOH indefinitely and its antiseptic qualities insure Hook 
against deterioration, keeping it fresh and boar 
usable for years 
—it requires no preparation; when taken from Powe 
the box it is the right consistency for modeling, 
ready to go to work. 
PLASTELINE is packed in four %-lb. rolls in a square tuck box. 
Solid colors: 456R—Blue, 456M—Bronze Green, 456K—Clay Color, 456J—Cream, 
456C—Dark Brown, 456B—Gray Green, 456A—Terra Cotta (red) y 
456Z— Assorted four colors in a package: Cream, Terra Cotta, Bronze Green, 
Dark Brown. é 
Write for circular showing ““Things to Make” with Plasteline 
schoc 
Write 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY 
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The Miniature Holland the children worked out 


Wooden Shoes 
and Tulips 


A Unit on Holland by Third Grade Children 
ANNA DUNSER 

Art Director, 
Maplewood-Richmond Heights Schools, Maplewood, Mo. 


W ooven shoes and tulips — 
canals and dog carts! What interest- 
ing things for children’s stories! The 
third grade in Sutton School liked 
the stories about the lowlands by the 
sea. They began reading a number of 
books about Holland such as: “‘Hap- 
py Days in Holland,” Ella H. Hay, 
Beckley-Cardy Co. “The Dutch 
Twins, Lucy Fitch Perkins, Hough- 
ton Mifflin. “The Dutch Twins and 
Little Brother,” same author and 
publisher. “Children of Holland,” 
Grace Kiner, Follett Pub. Co. “Lit- 
tle Dutch Tulip Girl,” Madeline 
Braderes, Grosset and Dunlap. 
“Holland Stories, Mary E. Smith. 
“Children of Foreign Lands,” Eliza- 
beth McGrady. 

The children were always eager to 
illustrate parts of the stories that 
were not already illustrated in the 
books. They gave their impressions 
of the Dutch people freely as they 
gathered them from all of the books, 
regardless of how any particular 


illustrator represented them. 


When 


saturated 


the Dutch people they began to 
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an dog in trouble 


write and picture their own stories. 
The dogs that pulled the carts 
interested them and became the 
subject for many stories. Raymond 
wrote, 

There was a little dog who 
pulled a big cart. His name was 
Spot and he was a good dog, too. 
He went to one house. after 
another. He stopped by the 
policeman every day. The po- 
liceman liked him very much. 
The illustration for the story 

showed a very small dog pulling a 
very large cart labeled, ““Cheese.” 
In the third grade the children are 
taught that a good story has a 
beginning, a middle, and an end. 
Someone has some difficulty, gets 
into trouble, and gets out 
again. Most of the children keep 
this in mind m writing stories and do 
pot go on and on with a story until 
they grow tired of it, and do not 
know how to quit. Sherry, in her 
story, illustrates the way to write a 
complete story. 


some 


Once an Indian dog was pull- 
ing a cart. In it was red cheese. 
Then the dog got in trouble. He 
knocked down a little Dutch 
boy. The dog acted as if he was 
sorry. Then the Dutch boy did 
not scold him. 
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The lost cheese 


(This story is copied just as 

Sherry wrote it except she did 

not have Dutch with a capital 

letter). 

Sherry’s picture shows the cart 
piled high with red cheese and a 
little dog pulls the cart over the 
cobblestone street. The Dutch 
homes are in the background. 

Some of the children use more 
imagination than others but it is an 
opportunity for each of them to 
work up to his capacity. Eddy 
showed originality and _ thinking 
power in his story called: 

In Trouble with the Grand 

Duke 

One day a dog was pulling a 
cart. They were stopped by the 
Grand Duke! 

The Duke said, ““The cheese 
is hamburger.” 

“Hamburger)” asked the 
boy with the dog. 

The Duke was furious! The 
boy had bought hamburger 
balls and painted them yellow. 
This did not fool the Duke. 

The picture shows the Grand 
Duke with a monocle, a golden 
badge on his breast and fringed 
epaulets on his shoulders. The 
cart is labeled express. It is not 
clear why a small duck walks in 
front of the dog. Eddie wrote his 
story just as it is written here 
except he did not use quotation 
marks. The children are having 
their writing and spelling lessons, 
too, while they have art and social 


studies but the fun of writing the 
stories is never spoiled by the 
teacher with too much emphasis on 
learning all correct forms. They 
have nine more years of school in 
which to learn these. 

Not all of the stories and pictures 
were about dogs and carts. The 
children learned that in Holland the 
boys and girls played some of the 
same games that were played in 
America. They learned, too, of 
games that were particularly Dutch. 
They used tempera paint and large 
sheets of bogus paper, and painted 


> 
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In trouble with the Grand Duke 


pictures of the children playing 
various games. There were pictures 
and stories of skaters on the canals, 
of the tulip beds, and of children 
selling flowers. 

When the children studied the 
interior of the Dutch homes they 
were interested in the Delft plates 
and the colorful tiles. Each child 
was given a sheet of paper nine by 
twelve inches in size on which was 
marked a circle about the size of 
a plate. With blue crayons the 
children designed borders for the 
plates. They learned that they could 
use the blue crayon to make very 
dark marks, medium dark, and very 
light bule marks. They had several 
kinds of blue crayons in their boxes 
of twenty-four colors, so many of 
the children experimented with dif- 
ferent values of each kind of blue. 

The pupils chose motifs relating 
to the Dutch country in most of the 
borders. Tommy had a succession of 
light blue windmills against a dark 
background. Mary alternated wood- 
en shoes and tulips in her design. 
Each child learned to follow through. 
If a certain motif in a certain color 
was chosen the pupil stayed with 
that all around the plate. 

Later the children made_ their 
borders on paper plates. These 
were waxed to make them durable 
and usable. The children did use 
them when they gave a little party 
for their mothers to show them 
what work they had accomplished. 

In the program which the children 
prepared there were stories read and 
told, and Dutch songs were sung. 
In their third grade song book they 
found, “In Holland.” 

Sea O sea, we know you're strong 

But our dikes will hold you long. 

**Sea, O sea, keep away from me!” 

Said the Miller by the Zuider Zee. 

Another favorite was “‘Wooden 
Shoe Dance.” 

“Choose your 

body choose” 

Hilda’s dancing feet go 

Tap, tap, tap in little wooden shoes 

While to Nels she curtsies low. 

(Both songs from “Rhythms and 
Rimes,”’ Ginn & Co.) 

After the children had completed 
their program the mothers were 


partners! Ev’ry- 


The children enjoyed designing Delft Plates 


interested in their pictures and 
stories which were displayed on the 
walls, but most of all they liked the 
miniature Holland that the children 
had worked out on a small table. 
There was the Dutch house about 
twelve inches high, complete with 
chimney and stork by his nest. The 
windmill was higher than the house 
and in the foreground was the canal 


lined with tulips. The Dutch figures 
were six-inch wire dolls which the 
children dressed appropriately. 

The Unit involved reading, writ- 
ing, (including all of the language 
arts) social studies, art, music and 
singing, and arithmetic (the size 
and repetition of motifs in borders, 
sizes of parts of the construction 
work, and proportions in pictures). 
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First Day in Kindergarten 


Bossy and Susie each had a 
birthday in August and each had 
blown out five candles on their cakes. 
This meant that they were at last 
ready for kindergarten. 

Susie’s mother turned the cal- 
endar sheet over to September one 
morning. Susie counted the days 
till school without a bit of help. 
One, two, three, four, five, six... 
six days till Monday. Monday was 
the first day of school. 

Bobby’s mother took him shop- 
ping and bought him two new suits. 
She aiso bought a pair of sturdy 
shoes that would stand the scuffs 
of playtime. 

The most exciting thing in the 
world was about to happen for 
these two children, especially for 
Susie. Her daddy described school 
as the best kind of fun. It was fun 
while you learned, Daddy said. 
Such wonderful stories were told 
about the first day at school, that 
Susie could hardly wait. 

As tor Bobby, he couldn’t quite 
make up his mind about school. 
You see, Uncle Ben was a tease. 
He would shake his finger at Bobby, 
playfully and say, “When you go to 
school, young man, you will have 
to mind. The teacher will not let 
you do some of the things you do at 
home.” Uncle Ben never explained 
what those things were and Bobby 
thought about it a great deal with 
worry frowns in his forehead. Uncle 
Ben was joking, of course, but 
Bobby did not know that. Bobby 
really did not know what to expect. 

It was Monday after Labor Day 
and Susie’s mother said, “Susie, the 
big day is here. Would you like to 
choose the dress that you are going 
to wear?” 

“Oh, yes, Mother,” answered 
Susie. “Shall we go by for Bobby?” 

“T think that would be fine, 
dear,’ said Mother. *‘We will go in 
the car and take Bobby’s mother, 
too. Mothers always go with their 
children the first day at kinder- 
garten.” 

So they picked up Bobby and 
his mother in their car and drove 


LOUISE BINDER SCOTT 


up the long street, which was in a 
big city. 

“Are you going to take us to 
school every day?” asked Bobby. 

“Not every day, Bobby,” said 
Bobby’s mother. “From now on you 
will take the school bus. Some of the 
children who live near the school 
will walk.” 

“Don’t they ever get lost?” asked 
Bobby. 

Susie’s' mother smiled. “Not if 
they have good eyes and ears, 
Eyes are watchers and ears are 
listeners. When children can do some 
things by themselves, it is a sign 
that they are growing up. In fact, 
by the time children are five years 
old, they can tie their own shoes and 
dress themselves. They usually can 
say their colors, count to ten, and 
give’ their own names and ad- 
dresses.”’ 

“They can say, ‘thank you,’ 
‘please,’ “good morning,’ and ‘good- 
by,’ too,’ added Bobby’s mother. 

When they reached kindergarten, 
Miss Merryweather met them at the 
door. She looked very pleasant, not 
at all as if she would make children 
mind. Children would just want to 
listen to Miss Merryweather. 

“This is Susie,’ informed Susie’s 
mother. 

“How do you do, Susie,” greeted 
Miss Merryweather. 

Susie greeted Miss Merryweather 
without any prompting at all from 
Mother. She also returned Miss 
Merryweather’s smile. 

Miss Merryweather said, “Here 
is your name printed on a card. I 
will pin it to your dress. The card 
will help me remember your name. 
I have a great many to remember, 
you know.” 

“This is Bobby,” 
Bobby’s mother. 

Bobby turned away. “I want to 
go home,” he said. “I don’t want to 
go to kindergarten.” 

“Come, let’s see what we have to 
do in kindergarten,” offered Miss 
Merryweather. “You will like it 
here. We have blocks and toys and 
lots of games. There are many chil- 


introduced 


dren here and you will make many 
new friends. What would you like 
to do, Bobby?” 

Bobby just hung onto his moth- 
er’s skirt and wouldn’t even look 
at Miss Merryweather. 

“Bobby,” whispered his mother, 
“remember what we said about 
trying things for the first time? We 
said that sometimes we didn’t know 
if we liked something or not till we 
had tried it.” 

“Yes,” faltered Bobby in a weak 
voice. 


“Tell Miss Merryweather the 
game we played about cereal, 
Bobby.” 


Bobby brightened. “We counted, 
one, two, three, one, two, three. I 
like cereal and cereal likes me.” 

“That’s it,” said Mother. “We'll 
play the game now and say school 
instead of cereal.” 


Bobby laughed. “‘One, two, three, 
one, two, three. I like school and 
school likes me.” 

Everyone laughed at that. Miss 
Merryweather laughed, too, 
cause she was so pleased to see 
Bobby’s smiling face. She took 
Bobby by the hand and led him to 
the rug, where several children were 
waiting patiently for a story. Then 
she came back and took Susie by 
the hand, too. Another kinder- 
garten teacher by the name of 
Mrs. Worth was holding up a book 
that had interesting colored pic- 
tures. She had her finger to her 
lips, which meant still so that 
everyone could hear the story she 
was about to read. 

The Mothers then said, “Bobby 
and Susie will not need us now. We 
can go home.” So they tip-toed out 
of the room and went home. 


A bell rang in the school yard, 
and Miss Merryweather said softly, 
“The bell means that we are going 
inside and everyone who is playing, 
stops and looks at the teacher who 
is ringing the bell. You may choose 
someone that you would like to walk 
beside and we will pretend that we 


(Turn to Page 57) 
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What Inspires Children 
to Creative Effort in Art 


JESSIE TODD 
Laboratory School, University of Chicago 


1. Sometimes Social Studies 
Sometimes Social Studies inspire 
a child to work with his hands. Last 
year in the 5th grade Waud painted 
and modelled knights. This year in 
6th grade he is very excited about 
China. In Illustration I notice his 
intense interest in painting the 
scene he has modelled out of clay. 
When Christmas came and his class 
made trimming for the library tea 
he used Chinese designs. He is 


absorbed in his work. When his class 
made abstract designs out of colored 
paper his result had a Chinese look. 
2. Again. Horses 

Children who ride horses often 
become very enthusiastic about 
drawing and painting them. Mitchell 
enjoys every line and every brush 
stroke as she carefully paints her 
horse. Notice how Mitchell’s paint- 
ing reflects her personality in its 
neat quality. She made the family 


Christmas card and had it printed. 
It had a horse design. 
3. The Seasons 

Alice is inspired by the coming of 
Spring, Illustration 6. Notice the 
large bird with the worm in her 
mouth coming toward the very full 
nest of baby birds. Notice the dancer 
and the musical notes, large flowers 
and it isn’t finished yet. The colors 
are very full of the inspiration of 
Spring. Alice works slowly and care- 
fully when others dash off pictures 
with quick brush strokes. Any 
teacher who would expect Alice to 
work like the quick ones would be 
going contrary to human nature for 
each child’s art reflects her person- 
ality. 
4. The Mountains Inspire Jerry 

He makes hundreds of water color 
and tempera paintings of moun- 
tains, no two alike. In grade 4 he 
had a one man show in the school 
halls. “He knows his mountains” 
everyone said. 
5. The Feel of Things 

Illustration 7 and 8 show how 
Peter and Pamela love the feel of the 
clay. Illistration 9 shows Richard 
having a wonderful time with the 
slippery, smooth finger paint as he 
pushes it this way and that. Super- 
ficial talkers on art education say, 
“Schools neglect feeling in their 
creative art.’”’ If they would stay in 
an art room for several weeks and 
watch the children all day long 
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they would see children 


feeling 


sandpaper before they use it on a 
clay paper weight. They would see 
them feeling plastic as they make a 


bracelet or use a left-over piece to 

hang on a mobile. Other children 

use raffia and reed, each with a 

different “feel.” Some would be 

making paper mache out of tissue 
paper, others out of newsparer. 

In most art classes today children 
feel hundreds of things in a month. 
Clay and finger paint please them 
most. 

6. And color of course, and big 
brushes and bottles of tempera 
paint. 

Illustration 10. Gwen makes an 
abstract pattern. If we could read 
her mind perhaps we'd find that she 
gets an aesthetic experience from 
the colors and from the spacing of 
a big spot and then a smaller spot, 
and still another spot until the 
paper is covered with paint. Gwen 
chooses very interesting and unusual 
color combination. 

Many children do better work on 
large pieces of paper than they do 
on small pieces. They feel more free. 
They like big brushes because the 
big brush holds more paint and it 
seems to be fun to have the paint 


come out of the brush onto the 
paper. Many children like to cover a 
paper with spots of color as Gwen is 
doing. Sometimes they change the 
spots into imagifiary animals, flow- 
ers and objects. When many children 
work on paper as large as Gwen’s 
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there is the problem of where to 
spread the paintings to dry when 
the next class comes into the room. 
Obviously they are too wet to pile 
on top of each other. An art teacher 
more than any other teacher has to 
be systematic in taking care of 
bulky, damp material. 

Perhaps a few word descriptions 
will help to show what other children 
were inspired to create in art. 

The teacher bought wire of differ- 
ent sizes and color. Some was made 
of copper. Some was covered with 
green. Other was covered with white. 
Some looked “like silver’. The 
teacher learned something which will 
help her in ordering supplies for the 
next year. The medium sized wire 
was most popular and therefore 
used up first. It was not as fine as 
thread and not too stiff to cut with a 
regular school scissor. Some children 
pushed the wire around to make 
live cats, people, horses and giraffes 
that would stand on a table. Others 
bent the wire in spiral to hang on 
mobiles. Some used the wire to put 
in the legs of paper mache animals. 
THE WIRE as A MATERIAL 
surely inspired children to creative 
activity, but they found it a nuis- 
ance to try to work with the wire 
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and rows of pure black bottles all 
open and ready for use the inspira- 
tion is 100%. They act like so many 
magnets to creative effort. 

We must never minimize the 
influence of the teacher when crea- 
tive results are secured. 

The school building may be very 
expensive and very modern. This 
alone will not insure creative art 
work. The teacher may be very 
young and very beautiful and well 
dressed. This alone will not insure 
creative art. There may be many 
art supplies, but perhaps they are 
put out sparingly to keep the room 
clean. Creative effort does not come 
in a sort of cramped atmosphere. If 
the teacher spares herself in any way 
the creative effort on the part of the 
children is in small measure. 

The best creative work comes 
when a teacher is in love with her 
work, willing to pour out paints, get 
supplies for children, take care of 
wet paintings, and give her all to 
the job. She cannot pretend to 
children for children see through 
pretense. She must be genuinely 
interested in every spark of creative 


that wouldn’t cut unless they bor- 
rowed a heavy scissor from the 
shop. There was the problem of 
interrupting the shop class to borrow 
tools. 

When children use paint brushes 
they like a medium sized brush best, 
but we need very large ones some- 
times to paint big rocks for stage 
scenery or other plain surfaces. We 
have, therefore, ordered most of the 
brushes the size the children like 
best. Very tiny brushes with a few 
hairs in them are worn out in a 
week. We don’t buy them anymore. 
Often a child uses a very old paint 
brush and exclaims, “This is wonder- 
ful. | wanted a line like a pencil line 
and I can make it with this brush. 
It has about one hair left in it. 
Don’t ever throw away these old 
brushes.” 

The more bottles of beautiful 
colors on the paint table the more 
inspiration there is to use them. If 
there are rows of pure white bottles 
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work she sees. Then this spark will 
grow to big proportions. 

Some one says, “There are not 
enough art teachers like that.” 

The anwer, “That is true.” 

The fact remains. Creative results 
come to pass in certain places, and 
not in others. It happens year after 
year with different groups of chil- 
dren when they are taught by the 
same teacher. Any school superin- 
tendent who has creative teachers 
should cherish them and give them 
all of his support for they are 
treasures in any school system. 


California 
VIVIAN G. GOULED 


California is the State 

That gives us oranges by the crate; 

Dates and figs, and lemons, too, 

Grow plentifully, and nice to view; 

Tremendous cotton fields by the 
mile, 

Oilwells, cattle, all worthwhile. 


Sunny California 

Is as wonderful as can be 

For climate, and its industries, 
And lovely scenery! 
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dinner, and supper) with colored 

pictures which had a piece of outing 

flannel pasted on the back. A large 

windmill was made from a _ veg- 

etable basket with each arm con- 

taining a different health rule. 

Each morning a child would turn 

the windmill and the health ru > at 

which it stopped would be. the 

dete health rule we would use for that 
A reading group reading silently to find answers to direct questions day’s health inspection. Much im- fron 
provement in health habits resulted the 
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Integration with from this activity. war 
Experiences 


Through the store activity, the a 
divi 
Meaningful 
y etal 

ture 

HELEN BOATRIGHT 

Nompers led the way for this 
integrated group project in grade 
two. Each child helped to make a 
play store in one corner of the room. 
Orange crates covered with brown 
paper served as counters. The moth- 
ers of the children were very co- 
operative in saving the empty cans, 
bottles, boxes, cartons and bags for 
our grocery shelves. The children 
brought toy telephones, cash reg- 
isters, and scales, and we used our 
school play money to make it like 
a real store. 

During the number period we 
bought, sold, and filled orders. 
Signs and posters were made from 
magazines to aid in the location of 
the articles. Price tags were on the 
articles with the prices as true to 
life as possible. Each day a different 
child took the following jobs: a 
cashier, a clerk, a storeman, a de- 
livery boy and customers. At first 
each customer was permitted to 
purchase one article, later it was in- 
creased to three. It was remarkable 
how quickly the children were 
able to make the correct change. 
Thus reading, writing, and adding 
prices to get the entire purchase 
made the numbers meaningful for 
true learning. 

In health we talked about health- 
ful foods and on a flannel board it 
was the job of different children to 
arrange daily menus (breakfast, 
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The art project showing mural and puppets 
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children learned fairness to others 
and politeness in conversations at 
the store and on the telephone. 
The store got its name by class vote. 

Reading stories and poems about 
the grocer, baker, farmer, and 
butcher were part of our activity. 
Original stories and riddles were 
compiled for our monthly newspa- 
per. Lists were made of foods 
from different parts of plants: foods 
that are roots, leaves, stems, seeds 
and flowers. Both group and in- 
dividual posters were made illus- 
trating these lists. 

Each child chose a different veg- 
etable or fruit and drew a large pic- 
ture on brown paper. It was then 
painted, cut out and made into a 
stick puppet. The first grade was 


invited to see the culmination of 
this unit at The East 
which was a play theater, made 
from a eardboard box and contained 


Theater, 


a class mural which was shown 
while the announcer described each 
picture. Each child told a_ short 
puppet, 


where it was grown, its good food 


story about his telling 


Windmill made from vegetable basket 


qualities and so on. These comments, 
told in first person, were very 
clever. Neither the class, nor I, will 
ever forget our activities with the 
store. 
Books for the Children 

‘“Jimmy the Groceryman” — 
Houghton, Mifflin 

“To Market We Go” — Hough- 
ton, Mifflin 

“To Market, To Market” — 
Saelfield Publishing Co. 


The Problem Child 


CAROLYN TOWLE 


Facu September as the Fall 
term commences, we teachers should 
feel like turning over a new leaf and 
the 


starting new year right. It 
would be easy indeed to make 
““New Year’s resolutions,” but it 


would be equally easy to break 
them. 

Thus, it would seem that each 
of us could do one task and resolve 
to do it well. That task by the way 
should be simple but never is. We 
should look at our new class of pupils 
with as unbiased an opinion as is 
humanly possible. 

Our problem pupils present the 
biggest handicap and hurdle which 
we have to overcome and that is a 
certainty. Why is this true? 

In the first place the problem child 


is on the minds of all educators. 
The name of the child is brought to 
the attention of the entire school 
faculty in teachers’ meetings and 
many conferences as time goes on. 
Each teacher feels that he could 
handle the child if he were given the 
opportunity. The child doubtless 
feels he would be happy if someone 
would just give him a break. 
Instead, the story goes like this. 
In September, a teacher is con- 
fronted with one or more of these 
children needing expert guidance. 
The teachers who have “had” them 
in other years offer suggestions and 
sympathy as to how to manage the 
“problems” — With a fresh start 


on the part of both pupil and 


“Health Stories, Books I and II” 
— Scott, Foresman 

“Susan’s Neighbors’ — 
Foresman 

Stories’’ — Scott, Fores- 
man 

“Growing Day by Day’’ — Lyons 
and Carnahan 

“Mother Goose’”” — Metropolitan 
Life Insurance 

Posters from Department of Pub- 
lic Service — General Mills 


Scott, 


teacher, however, much can and 
should be accomplished. 

Perhaps the stubbornness shown 
to former teachers will not develop 
under new leadership. Perhaps the 
child has learned to live with others 
during the summer months. Perhaps 
he has been to summer camp where 
he has earned a good conduct badge. 
Possibly all the “horrid things” 
that have been passed along about 
the child through the years have 
been greatly exaggerated. Then too, 
there are so many causes for these 
problem children that they shouldn’t 
be classed in one group as if they all 
had the same troubles. 

Each child presents a different 
problem and should receive special 
consideration and treatment. 

Next month we should like to 
present one or two of these cases to 
prove our point that all cases differ, 
and it should be the teacher’s aim 
to get at the underlying causes of 
problems besetting our children. 
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Keep Creativity uppermost 


How Much 
Meat 


GRETCHEN GRIMM 


Director of Art, Campus School 
Eau Claire, Wisconsin 


We TALK about free vent of 
activity in art. We have been 
allowing the children to do as they 
wish. There are no standardized 
tests in art, no minimum require- 
ments to meet, no goals that need be 
reached by a stipulated time. But 
like anything else, when just so 
much of this freedom has been ex- 
ercised, we long for discipline. As 
in eating, after a child has had 
quite a bit of candy, he very soon 
becomes hungry for meat and ‘po- 
tatoes. 

On all these observations I stake 
my question, “How much meat?” 
I believe we have had our “sweets” 
in art. Freedom has been in full 
play for some time and to a great 
extent. But when we do turn to the 
discipline and to the meat, I ques- 
tion, ““How much)?” 

We know that there appears to be 
a “meat” readiness like there is a 
reading readiness. You have heard 
children who, all their lives have 
created freely, unaware of “finish,” 
“photographic likeness,” etc., turn 
suddenly and say, ““How can I make 
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this table so it will sit back in the 
paper?” He is asking for the first 
time for the “meat.’”’ Up to now 
he has been unaware of this im- 
portance and this need for prin- 
ciples and fundamentals. And, now, 
at last, he is asking for (in his simple 
language) the basic principles of 
perspective. He is “ready” for the 
facts. 

We see this same thing appear in 
all normal intelligent children at 
varying age levels. We see it in all 
subject matter; drawing, color, de- 
sign, etc. After years of free color 
play, they want to know which 
colors go best together and why. 

Teacher now is challenged — for 
many reasons. How shall she handle 
this? She can not ignore it, for as we 


Every expression should portray development according to age of understand- 
ing, but always in creative manner. 
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know, the curiosity of children can 
not be squelched. She has one 
child in a group of thirty who 
“wants to know.” Others are not 
ready. What to do? Shall she work 
with one and not the others? How 
much shall she give? How far shall 
she go? 

Perhaps she will let the faster 
child guide the others and give the 
information to the whole group 
even though only one or two are 
ready. Maybe she is lucky to have 
assistance or a schedule where she 
can work with smaller groups in 
order to give the faster ones the 
information earlier. It is sure that 
each child should have it when he 
is ready -— not before — not after. 
But this is one of those problems 
which can only be answered within 
the mind of the individual teacher 
herself and according to the needs 
and desires of her group and the 
numerous possibilities at hand. To 
generalize on the situation as a 
whole, all we can safely say is that a 
child, when he asks for the informa- 
tion — should not be deprived of it. 

Next, how much shall we give? 
I think here lies one of art’s most 
unique problems. For years we have 
allowed the child to be free in his 
means of expression. His scribble 
stages, pre-schematic and schematic 
stages were uninterrupted and un- 
hamp: xed. He created as freely as 
an animal lives day by day. And 
now he may be free no more! 


Subject matter in all grades is so 


A frown came wandering by one day 
And found a little girl, 

And settled down upon her brow 
Below a pretty curl. 

At once she looked so sour and cross, 
Her baby brother cried — 

Her father feared she might be sick, 

Her worried mother sighed. 
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Creativity regardless of process 


rigid. In math, it is addition, sub- 
traction, multiplication, facts, facts, 
facts! Principles to be learned, rules 
to be followed, standards to be 
met. Need it be so in art? 

Based on this very unique feature, 
we begin to form policies for our 
art education. Well established is 
its creative feature. This above all 
must be predominately preserved. 
As long as creativeness rules the 
art room, anything else may enter 
in. When we come to this stage of 
“groping for facts’ as long as the 
presentation of those facts comes in 
such a way as to not inhibit creative- 
ness, we may give all we wish. 
Facts should aid creativity, not 


The Frown and The Smile 


MAUD IRENE EVANS 


hamper it. Facts are tools to learn- 
ing, not barriers. And facts may also 
be tools to creativeness — so let this 
be our gauge. As long as our pre- 
dominate factor is creativity, we 
may give facts, teach principles, 
and establish standards. It is like 
everything else. The situation and 
the individuality of each certain 
set-up will dictate the procedure 
and the solution to all our problems. 
Therefore, based on your own situa- 
tion and individuality, you will 
find a solution to this problem. 
Only one fact remains eminent. 
Regardless of styles, situations or 
confronting problems, keep creativ- 
ity on the top level! 


But by and by a pleasant smile 
Looked in upon the scene; 

He beamed until the frown ran off 
(Because he felt so mean). 

That little girl is happy now, 
And thankful all the while: 

She’ll never welcome frowns again, 
But always wear a smile! 
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We Study the Weather EULALIA McCOY 


In preparing to study “Weath- 


er’ in the Second Grade the group The 

was guided by the following criteria: ss 

Is the subject interesting? pos’ 
Is it worth while? so 

Can information be easily ob- sho 
tained? we 

Is it thought provoking? indi 
Does it help develop reasoning be 

powers by means of comparisons? self 

Does it supply abundant things hok 
to do? the 
Does it help to teach neatness, ing 

accuracy, art, number work, lan- car 
guage, reading, writing? tha 

Considering these criteria, the pre: 

following interesting activities were ’ sup 

planned to develop them: hov 

1. Make a weather chart pra 

2. Make a calendar with record to 1 

of daily temperature alw 

3. Read thermometer ais 

4. Notice day length by means apt 

of shadow stick con. 
5. Make “turn wheels” to show if t 

direction of wind whi 

6. Free hand illustrations to nea 
show: she 

a. seasons the 

b. sunlight and clouds I 

c. different kinds of days, sect 

how to dress and kind of goil 

play activities usual at tea 

that time tra 

7. The Christmas Star atti 


(Turn to Page 59) 


day 


I am thrilled that I get to participate so soon! 


And So I Begin 
My Student Teaching! 


KAY REYNOLDS 


The Day Before the First Day — 

“And, girls, remember that the 
position of teacher is very important; 
so very, very important that we 
should dress, stand, and walk as if 
we are sure of this. If your posture 
indicates self-confidence, you will 
be more apt to feel this desirable 
self-assurance, and will more easily 
hold the interest and attention of 
the pupils. Wear practicable cloth- 
ing for the kinds of activities you 
carry on with the children. Be sure 
that it is attractive, clean, and well 
pressed’ — the words of my college 
’ supervisor came to me as I wondered 
how to dress for my first day of 
practice teaching. She had told us 
to wear comfortable, practical shoes 
always polished and in good repair 
— no run-down heels! A fine personal 
appearance inspires children to have 
confidence in the teacher. Then, too, 
if the teacher’s teeth are clean and 
white, her hair well brushed and 
neat, and her nails clean and trim 
she will influence boys and girls in 
their own grooming. 

I recalled, when I was in the 
second. grade, how I anticipated 
going to school each day to see the 
teacher who was always so at- 
tractively dressed, as I chose my 
attire for that “all-important first 
day” harmonious in its color com- 
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binations. Then a bath and early 
to’ bed! 
The First Day — 

I found myself standing alone 
in a light, airy kindergarten room 
painted in soft, restful pastel colors 
— the blue of the walls blending in 
with the blue tile floor. There was 
much window space including one 
window which reached from the 
ceiling almost to the floor, giving a 
lovely view of grass and sky, mak- 
ing the out of doors seem like a part 
of the schoolroom. 

Thinking it better to arrive too 
early than too late, I was there a 
few minutes before my supervising 
teacher came in. I noticed the Activ- 
ity Alcove — the sink with running 
hot and cold water, the work coun- 
ter, cupboards — everything ad- 
justed to child size. Here were 
tables for working with clay and 
wood, the sand box, and easels for 
painting. 

Just then the teacher, Miss 
Parker came into the room, and, 
for some strange reason, I wasn’t 
as frightened as I was expecting to 
be. I felt perfectly at ease as a very 
casual introduction was made; and 
I knew we would get along famously. 
Miss Parker showed me where to 
hang my coat and keep my purse 
in a locked cupboard (I knew that 
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this was so that children would not 
be unnecessarily tempted by a 
purse being left carelessly about 
the room.) I was given a large shelf 
in a cupboard next to the coat closet, 
for my books, equipment, etc. So 
many built-in cabinets of various 
sizes for the teacher’s use as well as 
the child’s! At one side of the room 
were cupboards for the rugs the 
children rest on and at another side 
were lockers for their paper, cray- 
ons, and other materials. And open 
shelves for puzzles, games, and 
toys; low dark green chalk boards 
and bulletin boards galore! Even 
the locker doors served as excellent 
bulletin boards. ‘““What a joy it will 
be to work in a kindergarten like 
this!” I thought to myself. 

Soon many tiny, strange faces 
appeared, by ones and twos, and 
after a few minutes the room was 
filled with thirty-eight happy young- 
sters sliding, playing with toys, 
talking among themselves and to 
Miss Parker and staring at me. I 
remembered what I had learned in 
an Education course — that the 
teacher should not force herself upon 
the children, but, instead, let them 
make the first steps in getting ac- 
quainted. My first impression was a 
sea of faces, but as they flitted about 
the room and some of them stopped 
to talk with me, the group began to 
take on personality. 

When Miss Parker played a 
snatch of music on the piano, the 
children came together and I was 
introduced to them; their names 
were called so that I could begin to 
learn them. My teacher told me 
that children, as grown-ups, need 
to be recognized as _ individuals. 
They like to be identified by their 
names; so I hope that within the 
first week I shall be able to call each 
by name. I am trying to concentrate 
upon the total personality of each 
child to help me identify the name 
with that personality. Miss Parker 
had a list of the children’s names 
ready for me. Naturally, I learned 
only a few of the youngsters’ names 
today, but each day I shall check to 
see how many of the names I know. 

Brian showed the caterpillar he 
had brought and the conversation 
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time became a nature study period 
as, with pictures and the book, 
LET’S GO OUTDOORS, by Hunt- 
ington, the story was told of the 
caterpillar wrapping itself up and 
becoming a cocoon; then in the 
spring emerging as a butterfly or 
moth. 

At recess I had a wonderful time 
playing “Drop the Handkerchief” 
with the children. They were just 
darling! To them I must have 
seemed like something very unreal; 
they seemed eager to touch me or 
talk to me. 

I learned a rhyme with the boys 
and girls. Miss Parker showed a 
large picture of a little boy just 
waking up and told them he was 
saying: 

“I wake in the morning early 

And always the very first thing, 

I poke out my head and I sit up in 
bed, 

And I sing and I sing and I sing.” 

Before I left school I asked how 
I could help the next day so that I 
could make preparation for the work. 
She said I might read “The Gin- 
gerbread Boy” to a group of chil- 
dren. I’m very pleased with the 
whole situation — teacher, children, 
and school. Truly, I had a marvelous 
first day! 

Before the boys and girls came, 
Miss Parker helped me prepare the 
story I was to read and with the 
game I was to teach the following 
day. I am thrilled that I get to par- 
ticipate so soon. My teacher believes 
that participation along with planned 
observation gives best results. She 
helped me plan for the observation 
today — jotted down what I was 
to look for; and said we would dis- 
cuss today’s work at an early morn- 
ing conference since I must leave 
for my college classes before the 
class is dismissed. 

Then we got materials ready for 
the activity period (or work period). 
As the children came in they chose 
the work they wanted to do as: 
working with modeling clay putting 
Judy puzzles together, working with 
wood, using paper, crayons, and 
scissors to make pictures, looking at 
books, building with blocks, easel 
painting, doing some number readi- 
ness work, enjoying dramatic play 
in the house, playing in the sand, 
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using the boats, airplanes, fire en- 
gine, wheelbarrows, trains and other 
toys for dramatic play. 

They get some idea of numbers 
from: there can be only 8 in the sand 
at one time, 5 at the wood work 
table, or 7 at the clay table. If they 
want to work there they count to 
see if the quota has been reached. 
If there are 4 at the wood table 
they know that 1 more may work. 
They got numbers this morning, 
also, from the game, “Five Little 
Chickadees” and the rhyme, “Five 
Red Apples.” 


New Coupon Service! 


Turn to page 58 NOW!! You will find 
AMERICAN CHILDHOOD’S Coupon 
Service, brand new with this issue. 
Many of the advertisers appearing in 
AMERICAN CHILDHOOD have help- 
ful interesting teaching aids, literature 
and samples to offer you free of charge — 
a few at a nominal fee. A complete list 
will be found on page 58. Take advan- 
tage of the offers to acquaint yourself 
with the products these people manu- 
facture. We have tried to make these 
teaching aids available to you to make 
your job easier. Cut out the coupons and 
mail in one envelope to: AMERICAN 
CHILDHOOD Coupon Service, Spring- 
field, Massachusetts. Your requests will 
be filled immediately. 

We hope we will be able to continue 
this new service as a regular feature in 
AMERICAN CHILDHOOD. An en- 
thusiastic response from you will guar- 
antee its continuation. Any comments 
you might have would be welcomed. 

The Editor 


All the boys and girls are on 
committees to do the work of the 
room as: 

Librarians: Frank and Ricky 

Feed fish: Jerry B. 

Clean tables: Mark 

Housekeepers: Greg and Connie 

Put away puzzles: Laurie 

Put blocks away: Pat and Mary 

At the end of the activity period 
each group did their work to put 
materials away and get the room in 
order. 

To take attendance the boys are 
counted; then the girls. A child 
finds the number which tells how 
many boys are absent and puts it on 
the flannel board; another finds 
number telling number of girls 
gone. Then the class thinks of the 
names of those absent. This morn- 


ing each child stood and said his 
name so that I could become more 
familiar with names. Later I read 
the names and each gave his ad- 
dress and telephone number — 
another help for me as well as for 
the youngsters. 

When they went out for recess 
they took the wagon, wheel bar- 
rows, ropes, doll buggies, and most 
of the other toys. Some of them 
played “Round and Round the 
Village” with me. 

During the Sharing Period they 
showed and talked about what they 
had brought to school. Mark showed 
his book on safety and from the 
pictures gave the safety rules in a 
way which held the attention of the 
entire group. Miss Parker told me 
we would try to encourage the bring- 
ing of only worthwhile and inter- 
esting materials. She thinks the 
sharing of ideas invaluable, and has 
talked with the mothers about 
helping the children plan at home 
what enjoyable out-of-school ex- 
periences they will share with their 
friends at school. 

Ricky and Vicky (our twins) 
were very rampant today, espe- 
cially Ricky. They are continually 
striving for attention. Their grand- 
mother has told us that they were 
incubator (eight month) babies and 
were in the hospital for months. 
Before they were out, their mother 
had run away from home; so the 
grandmother, who is quite elderly, 
has had the twins ever since. She 
says it has been a struggle, as they 
have been ill so much. They both 
crave affection and a little each day 
does not satisfy them; Ricky de- 
mands almost constant recognition 
or else . . . . Just how to handle 
these children who need so very 
much and, incidentally, teach thirty- 
six others is the $64 dollar question! 

We were thrilled with Elvin’s 
account of their trip to Yellowstone 
National Park. He explained so 
that the others could understand 
what mountains and lava are. Brian 
then added a bit of description 
about the mountains he had seen 
during the summer. Dennis, with 
many gestures, told about his trip 
to the airport in a manner intensely 
interesting to the other youngsters. 

(Turn to Page 59) 
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Primary Reading Processes in the Child 
Developmental Program 


PHYLLIS O. EDWARDS 


Director of Elementary Education, Cedar Crest College, Allentown, Penn. 


Tue PRIMARY teacher’s par- 
adise would doubtless be some 
mythical realm wherein all children 
learned to read by virtue of a mag- 
ical success-assured formula. Imag- 
ine, if you can, a happier situation 
in the ordinary elementary class- 
room than one in which every child 
learns to read well and because of 
which, every child loves to read. 
Like bread and butter or cheese and 
apple pie, reading well and liking 
to read go hand in hand; the child 
who reads well will like the process, 
and vice versa. 

Of all the areas of learning in the 
primary school, reading is at once 
the most troublesome and most dis- 
cussed. Teachers know more about 
the mechanics of reading than ever 
before, more about child growth, 
and a great deal about how learning 
takes place. In spite of these ac- 
complishments, reading persists in 
being a less satisfactor, growth 
on the part of many children, than 
is desired by schools, parents, and 
even the learners themselves. Ev- 
eryone who has taught reading will 
allege that the performance of the 
lowest 25% of the pupils in a given 
class leaves much to be desired. 
Most teachers will agree that (1) 
reading needs to be improved and 
(2) that the product is worth the 
extra effort in terms of better ad- 
justed children. Moreover, the 
“good” teacher is primarily inter- 
ested in the child rather than in the 
mechanics of reading — as im- 
portant as emphasis on skills may 
be. 

Not so long ago, the first grade 
was considered the reading grade. 
If the child could not read at least on 
the first reader level at the end of the 
term, his promotion was in danger. 
Little attention was given to the 
psychological aspects of the child’s 
having failed in reading. The better 
programs today assume that a child 
ought never to have the sense of 
failure, but to be taken from where 


he is to new levels. Parents and 
teachers must be willing to accept 
smaller gains for the slower learn- 
ers, a theory which is in keeping 
with the newer evidence to the 
effect that reading grows much in 
the same manner as a child develops 
in every other way. 

The irate father who stuck his 
head in the door of the second- 
grade classroom and roared, “Don’t 
you teach reading in school any 
more?” . . . was likely expressing 
vexation over the fact that his small 
seven-year-old son was still read- 
ing in the primer. Actually, he said 
later that he did not mean to blame 
Miss X, who he agreed, was a very 
excellent teacher. She, however, 
was not satisfied to let matters drop 
after her confidential talk with 
Bobby’s father, and made a thor- 
ough study of Bobby’s cumulative 
folder to determine all she could 
about the growth pattern of the 
boy in question, She found that he 
was below most of his classmates in 
height and weight, that he learned 
to walk and talk more slowly, and 
that he cut his teeth several months 
later than do most youngsters. 
She recalled that Bobby’s father 


‘said he had trouble with reading 


when he was in the primary grades 
and that it was not until about the 
fourth grade that he really ‘‘caught 
on” to reading. The first grade 
teacher had discussed Bobby’s prob- 
lem with Miss X last spring and 
together they decided to let him 
proceed with his group for the first 
three years, at the end of which 
time he may need another year in 
which to mature before going 
into the intermediate levels. 
Yes, the matter of reading is 
closely allied with total growth, 
not that all large children are good 
readers and all small children are 
poor readers. Individual differences 
function here as in every other area 
of learning. The facts remain, how- 
ever, that even the best teachers 


cannot separate reading into a lo- 
calized channel, give it plenty of 
attention, and expect that only the 
reading will respond. Reading nor- 
mally grows in relation to visual, 
auditory and motor maturation and 
general physical condition. Emo- 
tional and social growth tend to 
keep pace with the intellectual 
phase of the learner as he pro- 
gresses in reading. 

If Bobby were a girl, the chances 
are four to one that he would be 
reading better. Girls at the age of 
six have a total growth pattern 
equal to that of a boy of seven. 
Hence girls have more reading 
readiness when they enter the first 
grade than do their peers or even 
their own brothers. The average 
boy needs a mental age of six years 
and six months in order to learn to 
read. The girl, being more tractable 
and more physically ready, may 
begin to read at a lower mental 
age. What to do? Schools cannot 
readily permit boys to stay at 
home another year before entering 
school. The answer seems to be’ to 
allow a longer readiness period for 
the boys who seem immature, which 
for the slowest may mean consider- 
ing the first grade as a pre-reading 
grade — especially in schools that 
do not have the kindergarten pro- 
gram to allow for that readiness 
period. 

Unfortunately, Bobby had noth- 
ing to do with his selection of par- 
ents. (One man said he was born in 
such-and-such place because he 
wanted to be near his mother.) 
This boy’s father was slow in learn- 
ing to read, yet he had overcome 
his handicap, as do many boys as 
they reach the upper grades. In 
fact, men read as well as women do, 
by and large, although there is 
generally a difference in the early 
stages of reading growth. Slow 
readers and retarded readers do 
run in families, and as teachers, we 
may expect that Bobby’s little 
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brother will also have trouble. In 
fact, he may follow much the same 
pattern of general retarded growth. 
Added to Bobby’s difficulties is the 
pressure on the part of the family 
to “hurry up and learn to read.” 
In fact, if they do not accept Miss 
X’s warnings to relax in the mat- 
ter, Bobby may become a stutterer 
or a victim of temper tantrums. He 
may even have behavior patterns. 
as lying and stealing. 

As to “pacing,” Miss X would 
be ill-advised in giving Bobby in- 
tensive tutoring because this would 
tend to add to his frustration. In 
fact, we would not call Bobby a 
remedial problem because there is no 
marked discrepancy between his 
mental age and his reading age. 
Indeed, if all of Bobby’s different 
growth patterns — the physical, 
mental, and reading ages could be 
arranged in some form of graph, it 
is quite likely that there would be 
about the same measure of distance 
in all of them. If, however, all other 
growths were far ahead of that of 
reading, it would be suggestive of 
something wrong in the learning or 
teaching program. Obviously, ab- 
sence from school and illness have 
adverse effects on reading perform- 
ance. The relation between reading 
and intelligence is usually quite a 
positive one, and our “gimmick” 
Bobby is in the normal range. 

Again, Miss X is wise in not ex- 
pecting maturation to do the whole 
job of teaching Bobby to read 
Reading can be a growth factor 
only when good teaching has taken 
place. Nor does she insist that all 
the children in her room be brought 
up to second grade standard; in a 
situation like that, Bobby would be 
one of these who are hurt worst. 
The old concept of having certain 
readers-per-year which must be cov- 
ered at all costs, is fast disappearing. 
Miss X would be the first to realize 
that she would be the one to cover 
the second grade materials — not 
Bobby. Like all primary teachers, 
she actually teaches several grades 
within that one classroom, the 
span of grades in an ordinary second 
grade may be all of four grades. 
How could any one book fit the 
reading level of that wide a range! 


The initial approach to reading. 
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is almost an individual matter. 
Although children of a given age 
have common interests and experi- 
ences, the way each learns is so 
variable that no wholesale formula 
can possibly be evolved. Good read- 
ing teachers make use of their 
manuals, plus a lot of common 
sense and ingenuity. A few “musts” 
may well be observed. 


First: Reading must Be Pur- 
poseful to the Child 


The child likes to read for a 
purpose. Since reading has no sub- 
ject matter of its own, he must 
read about something. The teach- 
er’s motivation is important in her 
manner of presentation. Note the 
contrast in saying, “Read this 
page,” and “Read to find out where 
the kitten was hiding.” Naturally 
the child cannot read purposefully 
if he does not know the words. 
He must be reading in his instruc- 
tional level — the level at which he 
knows at least 19 words out of 20. 
Adults, with their greater maturity, 
seldom face a higher vocabulary 
load than that, yet the third grade 
child who is reading on a first grade 
level but who is forced to hold a 
third grade reader in his hands, will 
quite likely react negatively to 
reading, as well he may under those 
circumstances. There is no system 
of reading that can make the process 
pleasant and profitable if the ma- 
terials are too difficult. Of course, 
there should be some challenge, 
but if every child could work at his 
particular instructional level, the 
teaching of reading would almost 
be revolutionized. 


Then, too, in making reading a 
purposeful matter, use the child’s 
own words as when making ex- 
perience charts: Tom said, ““My dog 
is big. He sleeps in the yard at 
night. He barks when we have com- 
pany.” Or, when labeling things 
around the room, give the personal 
touch: “Mary brought these flow- 
ers,” or “Jack made a map of the 
way he goes.home from school”. . . 
Small fry delight, as do oldsters, to 
see their names in print or manu- 
script. If the child is having trouble 
with a written arithmetic problem, 
substitute his name for someone in 
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the wording, and, sometimes the 
difficulty will melt away. 

In reading for a purpose, silent 
precedes oral reading. A good order 
is guided silent reading followed by 
oral reading for such reasons as to 
dramatize the conversation, or to 
read to the group that does not 
have the same story . . . opportu- 
nities are legion. The better schools 
have abandoned the custom of day 
after day just reading around the 
class. Reading to find answers to 
stimulating questions is ever so 
much better than merely to read. 
Reading for a purpose will widen the 
child’s experience and he will in- 
deed grow. If the content of the 
subject matter is too difficult, as 
it may be in social studies for ex- 
ample, oral reading by the stronger 
readers helps the group to gain 
information which would other- 
wise not be available. In cases like 
that, others may listen for a pur- 
pose. Do regulate the length of 
period for reading or listening so 
attention may be at its best — 
small children have short attention 
spans, a point that many teachers 
forget. 

Second: Reading Must Be En- 
joyable 

At whatever stage in the initial 
reading program the child hap- 
pens to be he must associate the 
process with activity, humor, and 
fun. In other words, in spite of the 
fact that learning to read involves 
the use of word analysis, word recog- 
nition skills, phonics, and whatnot, 
the teacher must never be alto- 
gether satisfied unless she can an- 
swer affirmatively the question, 
“Do my pupils really love to 
read?” 

In order really to love to read the 
child must from the beginning read 
freely and naturally. He must be 
free from the various tension symp- 
toms such as frowning, fingerpoint- 
ing, and habits like reversals, and 
skipping lines or consistently losing 
the place. All these things are signs 
that the reading is too burdensome 
and call for an investigation of 
difficulty level. A child likes to do 
what he can do well. Reading well is 
something more than pronouncing 
words in a sentence. In fact, some- 
times children memorize the words 
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as did one little girl who complained 
about the dumbbells in her class 
who had to have a book in order to 
read. She didn’t need the words! 

No, pronouncing words is not 
reading, but only a part of it. The 
good reader reads with his whole 
body and mind, not that the tech- 
niques are unimportant. Quite the 
contrary, but the child should not 
be so conscious of sounding letters 
or phonograms, or of moving the 
eyes along the line; that he loses 
sight of the real test of reading — 
that of giving some manner of 
meaning to the printed page. All 
this requires shrewd guidance. 

Furthermore, if reading is to be 
fun, the content must be on the 
level of the child’s understanding. 
Force him beyond the point where 
he can interpret most of what he 
reads, or beyond the point where 
the content makes sense to him, and 
you will soon destroy both interest 
and effective learning. Most basal 
readers today do a good job of pro- 
viding interesting stories on the 
child’s level, provided that the 
teacher makes careful adjustment 
of those materials to the harmoni- 
ous growth of a particular learner. 
Reading can be fun. 

Third: Reading must be Asso- 
ciated with Varied and At- 
tractive Books. 

In this year 1953 a statement 
like this should be irrelevant. Yet 
we have only to peep into many a 
schoolroom to note that reading is 
not always associated with colorful 
books. Indeed, some of the worn 
and frayed materials must surely 
offend many a youngster, especially 
those who come from homes in 
which they have had a wealth of 
appealing books. On the other hand, 
the little folks whose home back- 
ground may have lacked books are 
doubly cheated because neither at 
home or at school will they have the 
chance to pore over books that 
really whet the appetite. Unfor- 
tunate, also, is the case where there 
are two or more grades in a room 
and where the child has heard all 
the stories before he gets the book. 
In such cases, the teacher is almost 
forced into using a great many home- 
made materials — charts, library 
books, first-hand experiences of all 


sorts, and if she is skilled in creative 
writing, some of her own stories 
and poems may fill the gap in sup- 
plying readable materials. 

If funds will not permit the 
teacher to order many books of one 
kind, perhaps a few of several 
different levels and interests will do 
better, anyway. Practice books have 
a place in the total reading program 
and if the school cannot afford them 
for all levels of readers, each child 
who needs it, should have at least 
one such workbook during the term 
for additional help in study skills. 
Over and above these types, there 
should be a library table or corner 
which is supplied with stories and 
informational — to be read as freely 
as the adult sits down to read the 
evening paper. Given the right 
materials, part of the battle is won. 

Another thought — do not worry 
about the books’ getting used. The 
more worn a book becomes, the 
greater its popularity, especially 
if it is not a “necessary” book as a 
text book. Moreover, the school 
should take a chance on letting 
books circulate into the homes, and 
books from homes ought to -find 
their way into the schools. A free 
communication between home and 
school through reading materials is 
greatly to be desired. 

Fourth:  Individualize 
Teaching of Reading. 

While many of the basic reading 
skills are taught to children by the 
group process, the all-important 
question is how to help individuals 
grow in reading. Do all children 


the 


Sunrise 
VIVIAN G. GOQULED 


Have you ever watched the sun 
come up? 


It’s such a thrilling sight! 
It seems like one huge flaming ball 


That burns with all its might! 


And blazing, 
rays 
Grow brighter as they climb! 
The part of morning prettiest 

Is surely Sunrise Time! 


brilliant shining 
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get the same word study, whether 
they need it or not -- much as 
grandma administered the sulphur 
and molasses each spring-time to 
each member of the household? 
Some primary children learn to read 
so painlessly that the teacher need 
only to furnish materials and the 
opportunity. Others need wide prac- 
tice in using context clues, compar- 
ing new words with familiar ones, 
and all kinds of phonetic analysis. 
Sound-blending is helpful to many 
children, but not much before the 
child has reached a minimum mental 
age of 7 years. Only a small per- 
centage are “sound deaf,” and for 
those, the visual and kinaesthetic 
approaches will have to suffice. 
One lad got as far as junior high 
school before he could recognize the 
sound of “‘s” .. . an unusual case. 

A second phase in the individual- , 
ization process is to allow each 
child to have in his desk, a reading 
book on a lower level than the one 
in which he is reading under teacher 
supervision. In this easier book, he 
may read at his own speed, and 
thereby gain a sense of reading 
stories all the way through without 
being slowed down by the study 
skills which will necessarily make 
the progress more halting. Ob- 
viously, the leisure and recreational 
reading will come under the heading 
of an individualized program. Nor 
should the reading, either in or out 
of class, be hurried. There is no 
virtue in creating a situation as 
described by a primary child thusly, 
“We just learn to read — we don’t 
have time to read.” 

Reading processes are somewhat 
like learning to climb a_ ladder. 
Each must take the step when he is 
ready, and the teacher is there to 
support the reader when he needs a 
boost. No longer is it sufficient to 
say that a child is reading up to 
grade standard, for that may be too 
high for one individual and far 
below expectation for another. No 
longer is it sufficient to say he is 
reading about as well as his mental 
age indicates he should. The ques- 
tion that dwarfs all the rest is 
whether or not reading is making a 
better person out of Bobby — not 
only what is he doing to reading, 
but what is reading doing to him! 
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Baa has his lunch in school 


Baa Comes to School 


LYNNIE BUTCHER 


Apout two years ago the little 
one-room school house immortalized 
by Mary’s Little Lamb was closed. 
Not enough pupils warranted its 
upkeep. 

The little school was closed for 
physical reasons; but it is very 
significant of the times in education. 
No longer is there just one room, 
one teacher; but the modern school 
has as many rooms and teachers as 
there are children of different edu- 
cational levels. 

More significant, however, is the 
fact that where the little school’s 
teacher did not allow the lamb at 
school, the modern schoolma’am 
welcomes the opportunity for her 
pupils to see a lamb, feel its fleece, 
play with it and yes, feed it; then 
by skillful maneuvering teaches 
spelling, English, reading, art and 
the other necessary skills. 

As is the custom in Dukate School 
of Biloxi, Mississippi, the little 
girls in my room brought their dolls 


to school for a week after Christ- 
mas. The dolls sat with their little 
mothers, were shown how to solve 
problems in arithmetic, were read 
stories, and even participated in our 
phonics lessons with their sounds of 
““Ma-ma” and “Maa.” 


When the week came to a close, 


Lonnie came to me and asked with 
a winning smile, “May I bring my 
Christmas present to school next 
week?” 

Now I have taught long enough 
not to promise blindly; so I asked 
what the present was. When he 
answered proudly, “A little lamb,”’ 
I was as excited as he. My third 
graders had been talking about 
sheep and lambs in their social 
studies, and none of them had ever 
seen one. Pictures and picture shows 
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were interesting but not very satis- 
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fying. When I put it up to the class, 
they voted unanimously to have it 


come. Permission of the principal * 


was obtained; and the first thing 
Monday morning, Lonnie’s little 
lamb came to school. 

It was a wonderful day! The chil- 
dren will never forget it and neither 
will I. Lonnie introduced our visitor 
as ‘“Ba-a-a,”’ let it walk up and down 
the aisles and each child felt it, amid 


fascinated exclamations of, 
how thick its fur is!’ “‘Isn’t it 


warm!” “Look at its tiny feet!’’ “It 
has only two toes!” “How little its 
mouth ““Where are its horns?” 
“How big will it get?” and “What 
do you feed it?” 

In answer to the last question 
Lonnie’s cousin, Danny, produced 
from the bottomless pocket of his 
blue jeans a nursing-bottle full of 
milk, which he informed us was the 
lamb’s dinner. 

After the first excitement had 
subsided, it was decided that 
‘“Ba-a-a” could be free to lie by 
Lonnie’s desk or wander around as 
he pleased; that if he chose the 
latter, each might pat him as he 
passed; but that we must be good 
hosts and hostesses and not tire 
him with excess attention. With 
this agreed upon, we began the 
day’s work. 

We were able to correlate our 
work very nicely with “‘Ba-a-a’s” 
visit. During the art period we 
drew pictures of “Ba-a-a’”’ being 
fed his bottle. Some of them are 
shown for your enjoyment. 


In spelling, for a little warm-up 
period, we played one of our favorite 
games — that of starting with a 


word and, by 


make 


a 


new 


changing one letter, 
word. The starting 


word was “Camp”; and after a few 
minutes, each read his list of words. 
Significant of the stimulus provided 
by our visitor is the following list: 

Camp, lamp, damp, dame, tame, 
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name, lame, lamb,” submitted by 
one of the children. 

Also for spelling and English 
composition, the class created a 
poem, with apologies to the 
anonymous author of Mary Had a 
Little Lamb. And one of my poorest 
readers furnished the rhyme word 
for “invited.” Needless to say, I too 
was delighted. 


Lonnie had a little lamb, 
Little lamb, little lamb. 
Lonnie had a little lamb, 
The children were delighted. 


It came with him to school one day, 
School one day, school one day; 
It came with him to school one day, 
Because it was invited. 


It made the children laugh and play, 
Laugh and play, laugh and play; 
It made the children laugh and play, 
To see the lamb at school. 


Danny brought its milk to school, 
Milk to school, milk to school; 
Danny brought its milk to school, 
To feed it from a bottle. 
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It even had its picture made, 
Picture made, picture made; 
It even had its picture made, 
Without a single waddle!” 


The last stanza too is strictly 
historical; because our Principal 
surprised us by coming in with a 
photographer while Lonnie was 
showing the class “‘Ba-a-a’s’”’ nice 
table manners. 

Some time has passed since that 


“Little Pitchers Have 


lr YOU will recall various 
events in your childhood you: will 
well remember certain remarks made 
to you or about you in your presence. 
More often than not an older person 
who decided that such remarks 
were not fit for you, would warn the 
others by saying, “Little Pitchers 
Have Big Ears.” 

The expression is used rarely now, 
but perhaps it should be revised 
and perhaps revived. By that we 
mean that much is said in front of 
children which should be omitted 
for many reasons, 

In the first place children do 
understand more than one thinks. 
Secondly, having understood, they 
remember and sometimes the mem- 
ory hurts and actually affects them 
in later life. 

Specific examples given here may 
help adults to “‘watch their step,” 


CAROLYN TOWLE 


and to heed the old-time warning 
that “Little Pitchers Have Big 
Ears.” One of our college friends 
often told us this incident in her 
life which she always remembered 
and which influenced her for years 
afterward. She was visiting her 
grandmother and the latter was 
continually introducing her to 
friends young and old. Each time she 
introduced Dorothy, she sould say, 
“See how tall she is,’ or ““Did you 
ever see anyone taller for that age>”’ 
or “When will she stop growing so 
TALL?” 

Dorothy heard so much about her 
tallness during that one visit, that 
she began to become self-conscious 
and she stoop 
noticeably in order to reduce her 
height. 


Then the family discussed this 


soon began to 


day; but the children remember it as 
a bright spot in their school life, 
and it stands out for me as the day 
I felt closest to the hearts of my 
pupils. 

Truly our schools today are full 
of enriching experiences for teachers 
as well as pupils. May we never 
be guilty of denying our children 
one of these because it might make 
them “laugh and play.” 


Big Ears” 


latest development always before 
Dorothy. 

When we first met Dorothy in 
college, she was still saying for 
example, ““Oh, I like Jack, but I’m 
so tall and he’s so short,” or she 
would say, “It must be so nice to be 
short. I’m so tall.”’ All this because a 
thoughtless grownup talked about 
something which could not be helped 
and all in front of an impressionable 
child. 

Then recently, we were asked to 
tutor a small girl who had been ill, 
and had fallen behind in her studies. 
The mother would bring the child 
for her lesson and say invariably 
before the child, ‘‘Mary is tired this 
morning. I don’t think she’ll do very 
well. She looks tired, don’t you 
think?” 

Sure enough, Mary would rapidly 

(Turn to Page 60) 
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September Language Work 


ANNE WYATT 


Lasor DAY and the first day of school come at 
about the same time; so for our first language lessons 
let’s talk about work. 

“All work and no play makes Jack a dull boy”’ is an 
old saying and a very true one; but it is just as true that 
all play and no work makes Jack a lazy boy. 

What work do you do every day to keep from 
getting lazy? 

How have you helped your mother or father during 
the summer? 

Which of the following things can you do? Tell how 
it is done. 

Run errands. 

Make candy, a pie or cake, 

Wash the dishes. 

Care for a pet. 

Help can fruit. 

Set the table. 

Take care of baby. 

Hoe the garden. 

Think of other kinds of work you can do or have 
seen done. Then we shall play THE WORKERS’ 
GAME. When ready one child stands before the class 
and says: “I am a good worker.” 

“What can you do?” asked another child. The 
worker then acts out his work. The others, in turn, ask 
questions as: 

“Are you running a vacuum sweeper over the floor? 

“No, I am not running a vacuum sweeper.” 

“Are you mowing the lawn?” 

“No, I am not mowing the lawn.” 

“Are you pushing the baby buggy?” 

“Yes, I am pushing the baby buggy.” 

The one guessing correctly may next act his part. 


Which Worker am I? 
Write a number for each of the following blanks, 
then write after each number the worker for which the 


blank stands. Find the words in the list at the end of 
this exercise. 


A seaman bold and free; 

[ visit strange, far countries 
Across the broad, blue sea. 


With uniform so gay; 

I'll never play the coward, 
Nor from battle run away. 


And when the summer's over 
Like the squirrel, I’ll gather 
My grain for winter’s store. 


And sell my pretty toys 
To Santa for his presents 
To all good girls and boys. 


I give you bitter pills, 
I come day or night 
To cure you of all ills. 


I plead a case for you; 

I do my best to help 

If you’re in trouble with the law. 


I am a railroad man, 
When you wish to travel 


Just climb aboard my train. 
doctor sailor merchant 
soldier engineer farmer 
lawyer 


Draw several different pictures showing workers at 
their work; or 

Cut from colored paper figures of workers doing 
various things. Paste these on white paper. 

Another interesting activity is to clip from magazines 


pictures of workers at work and make a picture book. 
* * * 


How Work is Done 

Can you tell how ‘a) grain is threshed; (b) fruit is 
picked and packed; (c) shoes are repaired) (d) a garden 
is planted; (e) lumber is made; or how any other inter- 
esting work is performed? Write a paragraph telling of 
the different steps some worker takes in making a 
certain thing. The following tells in rhyme how to make 
a whistle; but, you need not write yours in rhyme 
unless you prefer to tell it in that way. 


How To Make a Whistle 

First take a willow bough 

Smooth and round and dark, 
And cut a little ring 

Just through the outside bark. 
Then tap and rap it gently 

With many a pat and pound, 
To loosen up the bark 

So it may turn around. 
Slip the bark off carefully, 

So that it will not break, 
And cut away the inside part, 

And then a mouthpiece make. 
Now put the bark all nicely back 

And in a single minute, 
Just put it to your lips 

Amd blow the whistle in it. 
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LABOR DAY-- 

For | abor Day you might entertain another class by 
dressing to represent the trades and bringing to school 
the tools mentioned in the lines which you will say. 
Twelve children may take part at a time. 

I am a carpenter, — chisel and plane, 
Hammer and nails for me 


1 am a painter with color and stain, 
On a ladder I often must be. 

[ am a shoemaker; give me a thread, 
Leather and awl and string. 

I am a hatter; you wear on your head 
My hat, — fine enough for a king. 

I am a cutter of solid stone. 
Using hammer and chisel and file. 

I must go out on the roofs all alone, 
And put on the shingles and tile. 

I am a blacksmith, my strong right arm 
A shoe out of iron can make. 

I am a boy who can work on a farm,, 
With shovel and hoe and rake. 

I am a tailor; I measure and trim, 
I make both your trousers and coat. 

Builder am I, from the keel to the rim 
Of your strong, swift and beautiful boat. 

I’m a surveyor, in fields often found 
With compass and chart on my knees, 

I am a gardener and in the soft ground 
I plant seeds and bushes and trees. 


TRADING STORIES 

Have you ever played “trading stories?” Think of the 
fun you have had during the vacation just ended, and 
be ready to trade some jolly story about your fun for 
other stories that your classmates have to tell about 
their summer experiences. You will find that by trading 
your stories you will have the fun all over again. 

Here is a summer story to begin the game. Read it 
carefully. 

PLAYING COWBOY 

When we were in the country for vacation, the most 
fun of all was playing with the animals. We raced with 
the dogs, frightened the chickens, pestered the pigs, 
and chased the calves and colts. The only animals 
that seemed to enjoy our sport were the dogs. They 
followed us everywhere and had as much fun as we did. 

Once, when we were playing cowboy, Jack threw his 
rope around the neck of a big calf, the wildest one of all. 
As the rope tightened, the calf bawled ard jumped; 
then broke into a wild run across the yard. Jack clung 
to the rope trying to hold the young steer. It was of no 
use. The calf leaped through the open gate, and away 
they went around the orchard. Never before in his life 
had Jack taken such long steps; he seemed to have on 
Jack-the-Giant-Killer’s famous boots. 

We wondered why he clung on to the rope. In his 
excitement he must have imagined he was tied to 
the rope; for, when they came plunging back into the 
corral, he called out desperately. 
“Come and help me get loose from this rope!” The 
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words were hardly said, when he tripped on something, 

and tumbles head over heels. The terrified calf dashed 

into the barn. Jack wasn’t hurt, but the next time we 

played cowboy we did not lasso the calves or cows. 
Now for vour stories! 


THE CIRCUS PARADE 
Complete the circus rhyme by filling the blanks with 
the right words from the list at the end of the poem. 
The big parade came down the street 
gay; 
The horses ..... and the children ...... 
To hear the .... play. 


camels ..... along 
Unmindful of the ...... - 

The elephants ...... and the ...... . 
Were ..... sights for the boys. 


There were ..... monkeys ina ..... 
about; 

Anda...... clown in white and ...... . 
That made us ...... > 


And last of alla ...... 


That whistled ........ with steam, 
Hip, hip, hooray, for the ...... day! 

It seems like a ..... dream 
music shout frisked laugh cage 
nimble pranced brown funny chased 
calliope danced slouched strange flags 
tunes awkward too noise jolly 
pennants kangaroo fairy banners circus 
clumsy 


RIDDLES AND CONUNDRUMS 
Find the anwser to each of the following, in the list 
of answers at the end; copy the answers, numbering 
each one correctly. 
1. What has an eye but cannot see? 
2. Why is a watch like a river? 
3. Which is the best day for making a pancake? 
4. What is it that the more you take from it the 
larger it grows? 
What has a face but no mouth? 
Which is the left side of a plum pudding? 
7. What shoemaker makes shoes without Icather, 
With all the four elements put together? 
Fire and water, earth and air, 
Every customer takes two pair. 
8. As round as an apple, as deep as a cup, 
And all the king’s horses can’t pull it up. 
9. Why is c like a school teacher? 
10. Why are fowls the most economical things a 
farmer can keep? 


Answers 
Because it does not run long without winding; a 
well; the blacksmith; the part that is not eaten; Friday; 
because for every grain of wheat they give a peck; a 
hole; a watch or clock; a needle; beéause it makes 
asses into classes. 
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Your gladdest, gayest song] 
Apples hanging on the trees, 

And pears and peaches. too, 
Juicy grapes in clusters, 

And leaves of every hue; 


There’s nothing half so fine; 


For jolly autumn time! 


* * * 


goddess or queen might be dressed? 


love _ picture 
stories. They will enjoy making 
their own picture to fit the story. 
After hearing a story read to them 
-— the entire class will be given an 
opportunity to create. Evaluation 
will follow. Size — color — and 
technique will be judged and the 
picture chosen. Characters should 
be drawn on as stiff paper as pos- 
sible. Color pictures brightly. Cut 
and line with a small patch of 
cotton flannel. 

Join two drawing boards together 
by means of light rope loops and 
} book binding. See illustration. Paint 
) the boards whatever color you wish 
for a frame. 

Glue a piece of green or blue felt 
on the boards, leaving one or two 
inches for the frame. 

Boards may be cut from beaver 
) board and sized according to the 
individual needs. One teacher may 
prefer a large board -- another 
teacher may use the regular drawing 
board size. 

In addition to serving as an 
illustration board for story material, 
the board will also be useful for 


Learn the following September rhyme: 
Sing a song of autumn time! — 


Nuts to crack and corn to pop, 


So sing your gladdest, gayest songs 


Play that you are gathering in the harrest. Draw a 
storehouse, a barn, a bin, or cellar. Fill your house with 
things that autumn brings to us. You may have all the 
things that you can spell correctly. See how large a 
harvest you can gather without help from others. 


QUEEN AUTUMN’S FEAST 


Autumn is sometimes represented as a beautiful 
goddess, or queen of the harvest. How do you think this 


Usually she stands near a great cornucopia, or horn 


Picture the Story 


MARGUERITE GODE 


pouring. What are Autumn’s gifts? 


Let’s pretend that the Queen decides to give a feast, 
and calls upon all the plants and animals to send their 
choicest gifts. What fruits, vegetables, flowers, fish, 


fowls, and animals would come? 


Imagine that you are one of these coming as a gift 
to the Queen — a potato. a peach. a pumpkin, an 
apple, a hickory nut, an ear of corn. a pear, or some 
other good thing. Present yourself to the Queen by 
telling her a story about yourself. The following para- 
graph will suggest one way to do it. You will think of 


other ways, too. 


it so that others will like it as much as you. 


seasonal poster work. The board is 
inexpensive and will prove essential 
in every kindergarten and primary 
room. 

After characters and properties 
are drawn — colored — cut and 
lined with felt, let the class work 
out the arrangement on the board. 
The cotton flannel will hold the 
pictures wherever they are placed. 

Some stories which offer much 
interest for the picture board are the 
following — 


Little Black Sambo 
Three Bears 

Three Billy Goats Gruff 
Peter Rabbit 

Cinderella 

Puss In Boots 


Red Riding Hood 


House may be white with blue 
tissue roof. Eggs may be various 
shades of tissue paper. Light through 
the glass will brighten the colors. 
If you do not have a large glass in 
your door — small individual figures 
may be iised'on the panés of your 
windows. 


of plenty, out of which her gifts to the world are 


“Your Majesty, I am a yellow, juicy apple. No flavor 
is richer than mine. Some people call me the king of 
fruits. My name is Grimes Golden. I am delicious just 
as I am; but, perhaps, you will enjoy me better, Oh 
Queen, when I am stewed or baked or made into apple 
pie or apple dumplings. Whichever way you wish, I 
stand ready to try to please your royal taste.” 

There are many other delightful things to choose. 
Take something you like very much and try to describe 
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Lessons in Primary Science 
ALICE HANTHORN 


Principal Oliver Hazard Perry School, Cleveland, Ohio 


Migration of Birds 
All the pleasant summer long 
Birds have sung their happy song. 
Robins, wrens and chick-a-dees 
Flew about in our trees; 
Now we miss them as we play 


They have flown so far away. 


MIGRATION 


Mother Nature is kind to birds. She knows that they must be protected from cold weather. } KIT 
So, even though September days are still warm and sunny, she understands that it is time for our | 
little friends to start their journey south for the winter. This is called “‘migration.” jw 

Birds do not all migrate in September. Wild geese and ducks go much later. And birds do not eta 
all go the same way. Some fly long distances at one time. Others make short flights and stop to wel 
make visits for a few days. Often we see small birds in our yards which have not been there during § if tl 
the summer. These have come from farther north and have stopped to rest and get food. Soon they 
will be on their journey again. 


DISCUSSION PERIOD 
Let us make a list of things robins eat. (Work for personal observation.) ou 
Why can’t they find this food in winter time? hot 
Where do earth worms go in cold weather? kn 


What becomes of moths and butterflies? (If possible, show a cocoon.) 
Why can’t birds find weed seeds and dried berries in snowy weather? 
What color was the robin’s breast last April and May? g she 
What color is it now? What has made this change? 

Do you see any robins with speckled breasts? 

Why not? 


EXCEPTION TO RULE 

A few robins, cardinals and blue jays do stay in some north central states all winter. They 
find sheltered places where food can still be found. Usually these places are in trees and shrubs along 
a river bank. Sometimes friends help them by filling feeding tables during icy weather. Later we 
will learn about winter birds. 


Su 


SOMETHING TO DO 

Make a list of birds which are now with us. In a week check your list to see if you can still 
see these same birds. 

Watch for new birds which are visiting us on their way south. Look at them closely so we can 
find their pictures in our bird book. 
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Lessons in Primary Science 
ALICE HANTHORN 


Empty Nests 
The oriole wove with grass and string 
A nest, to guard and proudly sing; 
} And raise his babies safe and high. 
\ Now he has sung his last good bye. 


; | The babies, too, have left their nest, 


} And flown away with all the rest. 


ther. | KINDS OF NESTS (DISCUSSION PERIOD) 

our | Mother Nature teaches many different ways of making nests. The oriole’s nest is deep and 
— swings from a high branch of a tree. It is firmly woven. Can you think why it must be deep and 
op to § well made? What would happen to the baby birds if the nest were shallow? And what would happen 


uring §j if the nest were made of a few sticks with grass and feathers on top? 
they 


Where does a robin place his nest? Why can’t the wind blow it about as it does the oriole’s 
‘nest? Some birds do not make their nests in trees. Can you name one that builds in a bird house? 
Suppose there is no bird house. The pair of birds must then find some place as nearly like a bird 
house as possible. Can you tell what they sometimes do? (Work for personal observation.) Who 
knows where there is an empty bird nest? Tell us about it. Why should we not remove it? (Explain 
that many birds return year after year to the same nest. These nests are usually well made and 
should be protected.) 


NATURE WALK 


Let us plan to take a walk to see the signs of Autumn. We hope to see some empty nests. 
Suggested list of Autumn signs. (This will differ in different localities.) 


oni Golden rod in bloom 
© we Seed babies flying (thistle, cat tails, late dandelions) 


Dry grass 

Burs sticking to clothing 

Grapes turning purple 

still 
Peaches and plums ripe 

e can Apples turning red 


Gardens turning brown 
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Our F’reedoms 


The Rights We Defend 
FLORENCE PIPER TUTTLE 


Note to teachers: (The author has developed 
this series to give to children a better idea of 
what America and our democratic way of life 
offers them in the way of personal liberty. We wish 
to show them that these privileges they so enjoy 
today did not come suddenly nor by any streak 
of magic or sleight of hand, but that they are the 
products of centuries of struggle to protect the 
dignity of each individual. Through the story, 
incidents,. poems, short plays, we shall discuss the 
Rights We Defend, What is Freedom, Freedom to 
Vote, Freedom of Worship, Freedom to Invent 
and Create, Freedom to do Those Things we have 
been Trained to do, Freedom by Trial, Freedom 
of Speech and Assembly, Freedom of the Press.) 


The Rights We Defend 
A Discussion — Teacher and Children 
Children: Do people in other parts of the world 
have the freedom which we enjoy today? 


Teacher: The burning desire for freedom has 
been a long struggle in many lands and this 
struggle is still going on. In fact, you can read 
every day in your newspapers that many of the 
smaller, particularly the satelite countries, still 
have few of the privileges of freedom which the 
poorest citizens in our land are free to enjoy. 


Children: Why is it that we have so much free- 
dom and they so little? 


Teacher: The biggest reason, no doubt, is that 
they are much, much older than we are. Their 
heritage dates back to thousands of years before 
the time of Christ. We are a country not yet two 
hundred years old and our very being was based 


on principles of the Bill of Rights in our Consti- 
tution. 

Children There have been several documents 
handed down in history which we call our English 
heritage. There is no doubt that the writers of 
our Constitution had these in mind when it was 
written. The first document dates way back to 
the year 1100. It was called the Charter of Liber- 
ties and was issued by Henry, youngest son of 
William, the Conqueror. William Rufus, the 
elder son had been very mean to his tenants, his 
lords, and his vassals. He had collected very high 
taxes from them so he could live in luxury. He was 
killed by his own people. The charter passed by 
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The Spark of Freedom 


Deep down in hearts of men, 

In China, Egypt, Greece, Japan, 

Has come the struggle for humanity rights, 
A cherished heritage for man. 


Battles for freedom have been fought, 
Men won and lost and won again. 
Hard tyrants fell before courts of law 
A dream was born in hearts of men. 


Each milestone marked a better start. 

A stronger hold on law and right; 

The lashes of the whip had gone, 

Men’s hearts had found the inner light. 


With this burning spark in souls of men, 
They’ve conquered earth and sea and sky; 
They’ve brought the torch to other folk, 
The love of freedom cannot die. 


—Florence Piper Tuttle. 


King Henry promised just fines, no more excess 
taxes and just treatment of free men. Following 
this charter was the Magna Carta of 1215, which 
provided “that no free men shall be taken or 
imprisoned or banished or in any way destroyed 
unless by the legal judgment of his peers or by 
the law of the land.”’ 


Because of this charter provided for the free 
men and not for the serfs, men’s desires for free- 
dom were stirred all the more. Robin Hood no 
doubt, was one who declared that liberty was 
more than a piece of paper. Anyway, nearly 400 
years later, King James said to his Parliament in 
no uncertain terms, “I am your King,”’ showing 
he believed in one-man rule. It was about this 
time that the Puritans were making their way 
from England to Holland. They saw the Magna 
Carta violated. They saw King Charles II throw 
knights into prison for refusing to aid in the 
raising of a war loan. In return for voting the 
money, they insisted the king sign the Petition of 
Rights, 1628, stating ‘“‘that no man be compelled 
to make any gift or loan or tax or such, without 
common consent by Act of Parliament.” 


Within fifty years another blow was struck, 
the holding of men in prison without just cause. 
This was the case of seven bishops thrown into 
prison by King James II. And so the Habeas 
Corpus Act was passed in 1679. This marked a 
turning point in English history. The Magna 
Carta had come into its own. The dream of free- 
dom was approaching reality. A convention of 
free Englishmen decided on the future of King 
James II and wrote the Bill of Rights, 1689. This 
same pattern was adopted by Englishmen in 
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Our Freedoms 
FLORENCE PIPER TUTTLE 


America for our own Declaration of Independence 
in 1776. So you can see, children, the deep desire 
for personal freedom and independence has 
covered a great many years. Peoples of Greece, 
Italy, China, England and so many other coun- 
tries, have fought and fought again for personal 
liberty. Each battle has helped in the upward 
struggle for freedom of the human race. 


Children: What does the word 


really mean? 


**freedom’”’ 


Teacher: When the pyramids were built in 
Egypt thousands of years ago, men were forced 
by the whip to labor and toil as slaves. There was 
not the thought of all helping and wanting to 
work and get the job done. Today we hope we are 
free from the lash and the back-breaking drudg- 
ery forced by masters. But Freedom may mean 
more than this. It may mean freedom from old 
ways of doing things. Many inventions like the 
wheel have opened new roads to freedom, besides 
these, we must have freedom to discover and 
share our inventions, freedom to do those things 
we are trained to do, freedom of speech, of wor- 
ship, of the press. All these desires in men’s souls 
have given them the divine spark to seek the 
right way out together. 


Children: Have there been great men in all 
countries like our own Jefferson, Franklin, 
Patrick Henry, who have fought for freedom? 


Teacher: All countries have had their crusaders 
for freedom who risked all to win independence 
for the common man. I am going to tell you some 
stories to prove this point. 


The Story of Confucius and the Tiger 


In ancient China, long years before the 
Christian Era, the story is told of Confucius, a 
great philosopher, who was traveling with some 
of his followers, when he came upon a woman 
weeping before a grave. They asked her the 
reason for her sadness. She explained that her 
husband and now her son had been killed by a 
tiger. They then asked her why she did not leave 
for a safer place. She replied, I do not leave here 
because there is no tyranny in this part of China. 
It was then that Confucius uttered his famous 
words, *‘‘Remember, oppressive government is 
fiercer and more feared than a tiger.” 


The story of Moses 


You read in your Bible the story of Moses who 
travels with his people to escape bondage. You 


read of his wanderings on foot for forty years to 
seek a place to live in freedom. Many of his 
descendants today are still fleeing from oppres- 
sion and looking for a place where they may live 
in peace. 


The Story of Pheidippides 


Another great country which contributed much 
to our way of life is Greece, a tiny land in the 
Mediterranean. You, perhaps have a picture in 
your classroom of young Pheidippides, the runner 
who ran miles to save his people from the Per- 
sians, with the shouting of the troops behind him 
he ran twenty-six miles into Athens. The exertion 
was too much and he fell dead. Other great 
Greek leaders, Pericles, Plato, Socrates, have 
staked their very life upon their faith in personal 
freedom. Their purposes live today in our Bill of 
Rights. 


Children: Does the United Nations help small 
nations who are struggling for their freedom? 


Teacher: Yes, indeed. That is one of the definite 
purposes of the U. N. when it was established in 
New York. Practically every country of the world 
is represented there and has the privilege of dis- 
cussing its problems either with small committee 
groups or in general assembly. There are many 
ways in which we may help these needy nations. 
(1) Through government loans or gifts till they 
get on their feet. (2) Through military aid — men, 
planes, ships, equipment. (3) Through training 
of their men. (4) By offering constant encourage- 
ment and by having them feel we understand 
their needs. (5) We can all help the cause of 
democracy, not by talking it but by being demo- 
cratic toward our fellow companions whatever 
their nationality, creed or color. 


Problem Solving 
Activities 
(To be correlated with Our Freedoms) 


A. YES or NO Test 
1. The United States of America is an 


Yes—No 
2. The BILL OF RIGHTS is a part of 


our Constitution. Yes—No 


3. Robin Hood declared that liberty 
was more than a piece of paper. 


Yes—No 


4. The English BILL OF RIGHTS was 
written in 1689. Yes—No 


old country. 
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Problem Solving Activities 


(To be correlated with Our Freedoms) 
FLORENCE PIPER TUTTLE 


. The same pattern was adopted for 


our Constitution. Yes—No 


- The Egyptian slaves knew the joy 


of working together. Yes—No 


. Freedom may mean new ways of 


doing things. Yes—No 


- Thomas Jefferson and Benjamin 


Franklin pleaded for individual 
freedom. Yes—No 


. Confucius was a great Chinese 


philosopher. Yes—No 
The United Nations helps small 
nations in defending themselves. 


Yes—No 


B. CAN YOU REMEMBER FACTS AND 


DATES? 

(Draw a line from the fact to the right 
date). 

YEAR HAPPENING 

1100 The Petition of Rights 

1215 The Charter of Liberties 

1628 The Habeas Corpus Act 

1679 The Magna Carta 

1689 The Declaration of Independence 
1776 The Bill of Rights 


C. THINKING IT OVER: 


Which peoples do you think today 
are struggling against aggression? 
Can you prove your statement? 


. What do you think is the difference 


between the old-time master of 
slaves and the present-day dictator 


whose aim is aggression of small 
nations? 


. What can FREE nations do TO- 


GETHER to help small and strug- 
gling nations? 


. Which of the FREEDOMS included 


in our BILL OF RIGHTS do you 
and your family enjoy daily? 


. Can you list the Freedoms found in 


our BILL OF RIGHTS? 


D. COMPLETION TEST 


A satelite country is dominated 


Our very being was based on the 


3. The Magna Carta = that no 


free men should be . 


4. 


5 
6. 
7. 
8. 
9. 


10. 


. Patrick Henry fought for 


The invention of the wheel opened 
new roads to 


Confucius was a great Chinese 


We find the story of Moses in the 


Socrates was a sean leader in 


The United Nations was founded to 
We can help the cause of democracy 
by — democratic toward our 


E. STUDYING THE POEM—THE SPARK 
OF FREEDOM 


1. 
2. 
3. 


. What does this line mean: 


What nations are mentioned as 
“struggling for freedom?”’’ 

What are courts of law? What do 
they do? 

What do you think is meant by 
hard tyrant??? Can you name 
one? 


. Where has the whip been used to 


get men to do their work? 


**Con- 
quered earth and sea and sky?”’ 


. How have we in America brought 


the torch of freedom to other folk? 


F. THINGS TO DO 


1. 


5. 


Can you write an imaginary letter 
from a little girl in Iran to a little 
girl in the U. S.? 


. Can you dramatize the “Story of 


the Tiger”’ or the “‘Story of Young 
Pheidippides?”’ 


. Can you make a list of freedoms 


you enjoy each day at school? 


. From what you have read and 


heard, how do you think the U. S. 
feels toward enslaved peoples? 
How do you think President Eisen- 
hower will plan to help them? 


- GREAT SAYINGS TO ALWAYS RE- 


MEMBER 


““Oppressive government is fiercec than 


a tiger”’ 


— Confucius. 


**Prosperity can be only for the free’? — 
Pericles. 


*““No one has power except from the 


people.” 


-- Cicero. 
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SEPTEMBER, 1953 


Safety Lessons in Every Subject 


PROLOGUE 

Characters: 

Miss Johnson, the teacher 

A group of boys and girls in 

her class 

Scene: In an ordinary class- 
room. (As the scene opens, Miss 
Johnson is speaking.) 

Miss Johnson: It is most im- 
portant in this month of September 
to teach all our pupils as many 
safety lessons as possible. We must 
remember that some of our little 
ones are coming to school for the 
first time and need to know the 
meaning of Safety. 

(One of the girls raises her hand 
and speaks.) We hear so much 
about Safety. the words just go in 
one ear and out the other. 

Miss Johnson: You are so right, 
and that is why we must put these 
safety lessons into every subject 
we have in school, instead of giving 
out with a set of rules. 

(One of the boys speaks.) It 
sounds a bit confusing to me. How, 
for instance. could we bring Safety 
into our sixth grade arithmetic 
lesson? 

Miss Johnson: It can be done, 
I’m sure, and I should like to have 
this class make a study of “Safety 
Lessons In Every Subject.” When 
you’ve found out how it can be 
done, we’ll let the rest of the school 
in on our secret. 

END OF PROLOGUE 
ACT I 
IN ASSEMBLY 
Characters: 


Miss Johnson, the _ teacher 


A September Play 
CAROLYN TOWLE 


The following children, each 
wearing a placard designating 
their particular subjects 

John—Arithmetic 

Helen— History 

Martin—Science 

Ruth—Spelling 

‘Phil—Geography 

Marion—Reading 

Group of Girls — Physical 

Education 


Group of Boys—Physical Edu- 
cation 
(As the scene opens, 
Johnson is speaking.) 
Miss Johnson: We have all been 
working hard to bring to you some 
of the safety lessons which can be 
learned in every school subject. 
We'll hear from John first. 
John—Arithmetic: 
Safety in numbers they always 
say. 
We don’t mean that in talking 
today. 
In ’rithmetic t’will be easy to add, 
The Safety rules which we have 
always had. 
We can subtract the dangers when 
we've learned, 
How much we all should be con- 
cerned, 
In trying to multiply our years, 
By living the safe way without 
fears. 


Miss 


Helen: (steps forward with her 
History placard) I believe that our 
study of History shows us that 
Safety Always Pays. If we make a 
study of all of the accidents which 
have occurred in any community 


through the years, we shall dis- 
cover that carelessness in obeying 
safety rules has been the chief 
cause of these mishaps. History 
repeats itself, so Beware! Let’s not 
have any more careless accidents 
from this day on! 

Martin—Science: In our study of 
Science, we are learning every day 
that new safety measures are being 
invented continually. It is our duty 
to understand these inventions and 
to use them whenever we can. Who 
knows! Some of you children may 
some day invent something your- 
selves which may save hundreds of 
lives. Study SCIENCE and get 
some ideas. 

Ruth—Spelling: 

What’s the use of learning to 

Spell? 

Why should we wish to spell 

words well? 

One of the reasons I'll tell you 

“now, 

Then you will really want to 

know how. 

How about words like “DAN- 

GER” and “STOP?” 
How about “KEEP OFF” and 
“SOFT HOT TOP?” 

What about “POISON” and “DO 
NOT TOUCH?” 

And “BEWARE OF THE DOG,” 

bears and such? 

If you want to keep safe, if you 

want to keep well, 

Then you had hetter learn now, 

just how you should - 
SPELL. 

Miss Johnson: I’m sure by now 

you are all sure that Safety pays 
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and always, but now let us hear 
from the rest. 

Phil--Geography: In our study 
of Geography, we are elways on the 
alert for danger spots in this world 
of ours. We learn of the dangers of 
high cliffs, mountainous seas, wild 
jungles, and torrid deserts, but 
naturally those dangers don’t bother 
us because at the same time we 
learn how all natives and visitors 
in these regions are taught to pro- 
tect themselves. If they did not 
know safety rules, their very lives 
would be at stake, so, 

No matter where you live, 

And no matter where you roam, 

You should be safety conscious, 
though you are far from home. 

Marion— Reading: If you know 
how to read, you have probably 
read about all sorts of accidents, 
but this thing works both ways. 
You are also able to read DANGER 
SIGNALS wherever you go. Now, 
for example, coming to school every 
day, 

We see signs that tell us when to go 
slow, 


And signs that say “Stop” and signs 
that say “Go.” 
Signs that say “Exit” in case there’s 


a fire. 
Signs that say “Ditches, Keep 
Out of the Mire.” 


We see signs that say “School — 
Caution, Go Slow,” 

And those are the meanings of signs 
we should know. 

So learn how to read when you are 
at school, 

And when you get out, remember 
each rule. 

Group of Girls: (belonging to the 
Physical Education class then put 
on a regular demonstration of what 
they have learned in the art of be- 
coming fit and therefore able to 
take care of others and themselves 
when it concerns SAFETY.) 

Group of Boys: (carry out their 
own demonstration still showing 
the importance of SAFETY in 
work and play. The Act will end 
with the singing of one of the Safety 
Songs found in most of the school 
music books at the present time. 

The End 


Mother Goose's 


Birthday 


A Little Playlet for Eight Small Children 
Dressed as Mother Goose Characters 
(Each one has a gift) 

THELMA JOHNSTON 


Miss Muffet: 
Tomorrow is the birthday 
Of our Mother Goose so dear 
And we have planned a party 
That will fill her heart with cheer. 
It’s going to be a big surprise, 
But it’s hard our secret to keep, 
So we'll tell you what our gifts will 
be 
If you'll promise not to peep. 
Bopeep: 
I’m little Bopeep, I lost my sheep, 


But I found them again, you 
know. 
So I have picked out a beautiful 


Lamb 
For her, my love, to show. 
Boy Blue: 
I’m little Boy Blue, I went to 
sleep. 
I am ashamed as I can be. 
I have a box of candy I'll give 
Mother Goose 
When I tell her I’m sorry, you see. 
Jack and Jill: 
We're Jack and Jill, when we 
fell down the hill, 


We bent her pail, you see. 
So we bought her a bright shin- 
ing new one. 
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Reading 


ADELAIDE PARKER 


Each night I get 
My favorite book 
And seek my cozy 


Fireside nook. 


Though snow and i 


Are everywhere, 


I’m warm and snug 


So I don’t care! 


A chair and book 
Are all I need, 

For I have found 
It’s fun to read! 


We know how happy she’ll be. 
Jack Hornor: 
I’m little Jack Hornor, I sat in a 
corner 
And ate all of my Christmas pie, 
I have one for her, when she 
tastes il, 
She will never ask me why. 
Mary Quite Contrary: 
I’m Mary, Mary, though folks 
think I’m contrary, 
I love Mother Goose, so dear, 
And I have picked her a big bou- 
quet, 
The loveliest I’ve seen this year. 
Tommy Tucker. 
I’m Tommy Tucker, I sing for 
my supper, 
And I like brown bread to eat, 
So I bought a fine fresh loaf for 
her. 
Its taste cannot be beat. 
Miss Muffet: 
I’m little Miss Muffet, I sit on a 
tuffet 
To eat my curds and whey, 
I’ve baked a great big angel cake 
For Mother Goose’s birthday. 
All: 
Now we must hurry away 
For We have many things to do, 
But we'll meet at Mother Goose’s 
home 
Tomorrow afternoon at two. 
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Nature Friends 


A Play 
ELISABETH WOODSIDE 


Characters: 
Two Councilors 
Trees Snakes 
Birds Ferns 
Wildflowers Butterflies 
Scene: Room in summer camp 
for boys and girls. 


ACT I. 


(As the scene opens the two 
Councilors are sitting in the large 
room where the children meet for 
games, etc.) 

First Councilor: Here we are at 
camp again. Everything is so beau- 
tiful — the majestic trees, the 
caroling birds. Look at that Golden- 
rod! Children seem to know so little 
about the wonderful things that are 
in the great out-of-doors. I wish 
they could get a lot out of this 
summer’s camping. What do you 
think we could plan to do to get 
them more interested? 

Second Councilor: Oh! 1 do believe 
I have an idea! Let the children put 
on a little nature sketch. They can 
be trees, birds, wild flowers, and so 
on. What do you think of it? 

First Councilor: That is really a 
wonderful idea. Let us get right to 
work, It is just a super ideal 


CURTAIN 
ACT II. 


(Scene: Same as for first Act.) 

(As the scene opens the two 
councilors are sitting at one 
side of the stage. Any number of 
children can represent the group 
of trees or other characters. The 
ones representing the _ trees 
might have branches of some 
kind of tree in their arms. The 
wild flowers should have some 
Black-eyed Susans if they can 
be found, and the ferns should 
be carrying some ferns in their 
hands. The children represent- 
ing the birds, butterflies and 
snakes could be holding large 
posters with these characters 
painted on them. If preferred, 
however, posters could be used 
for each group. The children 


may be grouped prettily around 
the stage, facing the audience 
more than the councilors. One 
in each group may do the talk- 
ing; or, the dialogue may be 
divided between several in each 
group.) 

Trees: We are your beautiful 
trees. We grow in valleys and cover 
most of your mountains. We give 
you shade and lumber; we shelter 
birds and wild animals. Our roots 
prevent the earth from washing 
away. It takes years and years to 
grow a tree. Please plant more 
trees every year to replace the ones 
cut down or destroyed by man or 
nature. Plant a tree and grow 
beauty. 

First Councilor: Thank you, Trees. 
We love your shade and beauty. 
We will protect you always. 

Birds: We wanted to “fly” in to 
tell you about the wonderful way 
people are planting trees and shrubs 
that have seeds on them which we 
birds like. This makes it possible 
for us to get food in the winter even 
when the snow is deep. How many 
of us do you know? Why not go out 
in the woods and watch us and 


Time For School 


VIVIAN G. GOULED 


It’s time for school 
And playground laughter; 
Time for school 

And helping after. 


It’s time for school 
And _ education; 
Time for work 
And less vacation. 


It’s time for school 
And friendship’s fun. 
I'm really glad 

That school’s begun! 
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learn our songs and our names, You 
will see many different kinds of 
birds on every walk you take 
through the woods. Many of you 
build birdhouses, bird baths, and 
feeding places for us. Thank you, 
kind friends, for all of these. We 
birds think they are fine. 

Second Councilor: Those are small 
things to do for our bird friends. 
And how you do repay us with your 
beautiful songs, and by destroying 
many harmful insects. 

Wildflowers: Do you know who we 
are? Of course you do. We are your 
wild flower, Black-eyed Susan. We 
are just one kind of hundreds of 
kinds of wild flowers that grow in 
this country. You take a ride out of 
town and you will see wild flowers 
along the roadside. If you walk 
through the woods you will find 
many of us with our dainty and 
colorful blossoms. We grow best 
where Nature plants us. Come to 
the woods and dells and enjoy our 
beauty. But, leave us there, we 
beg you. 

Second Councilor: How true Wild 
Flowers, But may we gather a few 
blossoms to study about you? 

Wild Flowers: Oh, yes, we want 
you to do that. Just do not injure 
our roots and cause us to die. We 
want you to learn more about us 
and in that way you will enjoy us 
more. 

Snakes: We don’t want you to 
forget about us! We are your helpful 
and harmless snakes, — the black 
snake, the garter snake, and others. 
We destroy rats, gophers, harmful 
insects and mice. Some of us will 
eat as many as 35 mice in a day. 
Of course there are also poisonous 
snakes. Did you know that the 
venom of certain poisonous snakes 
is used in making some medicines? 
The skin of certain snakes make 
beautiful handbags, belts and shoes. 
Learn more about us. You will find 
it interesting, and, especially, learn 
which are the poisonous and which 
are the harmless snakes. You will 
feel much more comfortable when 
you meet us! 

First Councilor: My! You cer- 
tainly have made us want to know a 
great deal more about the members 
of your large family. 

Ferns: How many of us de you 
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know? There are many different 
kinds of ferns and I think I can 
modestly say we are all beautiful. 
Learn to know the dainty Maiden- 
hair and the Ebony Spleenwort 
and many others of us by name. 
In the tropics some of us grow as 
tall as small trees. Did you know 
that years and years ago, when the 
world was young, as those large 
ferns died they became masses of 
organic matter? This was soon 
covered with soil and through the 
years changed from what was once 
great ferns into valuable coal. We 
ferns grow best in rich, damp soil, 
though a few of us prefer a rocky 
place for our home. 

Second Councilor: We will think of 
you, Ferns, I know when next we 
see some coal! You surely add much 
to the beauty of the deep woods 
and the out-of-doors. 
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Butterflies: When you follow us 
you will have to be on the run, for 
we will lead you a merry chase! 
We are among the creatures of this 
earth that live to give beauty. I 
suppose. Of course we are part of the 
life cycle of mnay caterpillars. If 
you collect us. learn to mount us 
carefully and exactly as we should 
be mounted. Collecting butterflies 
is an interesting hobby, especially 
as some of us are rare and valuable. 

First Councilor: Thank you Na- 
ture Friends. You have told us so 
many interesting things about the 
wild life here. 

Second Councilor: I think it would 
be nice if we repeated a pledge to 
Wild Life, don’t you? 

All Together: We love the wild life 
of our great out-of-doors and we will 
help preserve and protect it always. 
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Dramatic Play Poems 
NONA KEEN DUFFY 


Tops 
We are tops 
Of red and blue; 
We spin round 
And round for you. 


We twirl round 

And round some more 
Till we tumble 

On the floor! 


Suggestion for dramatic play: Let children 
spin around on hands and knees, rolling over 
at the end. 


Flag Parade 


Let’s have a parade 
With the flag today 

For all of us feel 
Patriotic and gay. 


Just play us a march 

And we'll sing our song; 
We'll step very high 

And go marching along. 
We'll carry the flag 

At the head of the band; 
Oh! Won’t*our parade 
© Be perfectly grand? 


Suggestions for dramatic play: Let one child 
act as flag-bearer, and lead the other children 
in marching around the room to martial music. 


Spinning Top 


Spinning top, 
Twirling round, 
Tip-toe high 
Upon the ground! 


Whirl and twirl 
Around the town, 
Dance up high 
And then fall down! 
Suggestion for dramatic play: Let the 


m spin around as fast as they can, 
falling down on the last line. 


Sewing 


In and out 

Our needles gleam 
As we sew 

A wide, stout seam! 


Straight and smooth 
Our stitches run; 
Sewing can be 
Lots of fun! 


Suggestion for Finger Play: Let children 


pantomime sewing. 
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Tying Sashes 
NONA KEEN DUFFY 


I will tie 
Your sash for you; 
In a minute 


Pil be through. 


I shall make 
A pretty bow 

You'll be proud 
Of it, | know! 


Suggestion: To be used as a 
rhythm exercise while learnine 
to tie a sash. 


Merry-Go-Round 


I like to gallop 
And gallop and gallop 
Around and around 
And around! 


I like a horse 

That is quick as a flash 
Like the one 

On the Merry-go-round! 


The Merry-go-round, 
The Merry-go-round, 
The galloping 
Merry-go-round! 
Suggestion for dramatic play: Let the 


children gallop around a large circle, in pairs. 
slowing down toward the finish. 


Sweeping the Room 


This is the way 
We push the broom, 
Push the broom 
Around the room; 
This is the way 
We push the broom 
So early in the morning. 


This is the way 
We sweep the floor, 
Under the table, 
Behind the door, 
This is the way 
We sweep the room 
So early in the morning. 


Suggestion: For dramatic play, or for 
cleaning up time. 
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Helen Strimple 


Mugs does not answer when his Mother calls him. He Mel answers when he hears his Mother calling him. He 
keeps on playing with his toys. leaves his games and runs to Mother when she needs 


Mugs grumbles and fusses when he must help Mother Mel wears a smile as he dries the dishes for Mother. 
or Daddy. He is a willing helper for both Mother and Daddy. 
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A SQUIRREL POSTER Flora V. Shoemaker 
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HEALTH POSTER Helen Strimple 


INSERT STRING THROUGH HERES 


Color Cubbie Bear and his basket of vegetables. Then cut out on the heavy black line. Mount on heavy paper. Put 
string or yarn through hole marked “A” and tie your good health slogan to a line on which you can make and hang 
others or hang from a nail or pin where it can easily be seen. 
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State Seal Poster 


MAE TAYLOR KROUSE 


SEF 
AIR 


Montana means mountainous regions 


Nicknames: Bonanza State 
Stubtoe State 
Treasure State 


Bonanza and Treasure are typical of the mining area 
Stubtoe of the mountainous nature 


Capital: Helena 


Motto: ORO-Y-Plata meaning gold and silver which appears on 
the Seal 


Rhododendron 
Bird: Western Meadow Lark, chosen by the school children 


Flower: 


Song: “Montana” is the favored song 


Bitter Root Mountains form boundary 


The Great Seal of Montana encircles the Seal. 
ORO-Y-Plata appears on the Seal 
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AIR-SHIP SEEDS PUZZLE I. Dyer Kuenstler 


ade 


Find — a rabbit, beaver, mouse, turtle, two bugs, two elves, a blue-jay, humming-bird and the head of a king-fisher. 
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AMERICAN CHILDHOOD 
PLAINS STATES PUZZLE (Page 64) Agnes Choate Wonson 


ACROSS 

« Oklahoma — — — — 

- Capital of Texas 

.- State South of Nebraska 

. Two of this: North and South 
Capital of Nebraska 


. Large Southern State, called 
“Lone Star” 


. Capital of So. Dakota 


DOWN 
. Capital of No. Dakota 
. State North of Kansas 
. State South of Kansas 
. Capital of Kansas 
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THE DISOBEDIENT YOUNG SQUIRREL 


a7 


I. Dyer Kuenstler 


"Jimuy, keep away any smoke." 
from that chimey PS 


itts dark 
down there!" 


lady of the house hears him 
iy,.grumble, she pushes up the 

and opens the 

door. 


Wit 


Ay 
4 When all is 


‘quiet Jimmy Wd... 


to the logs. 
‘He shakes off 
8ome of the 
.. 24 soot, and runs 
> 2® out the front 
door, a dirty 


wae = but wiser 


= 
just 
looking, / iW. 
7 
What a long, dark tunnel." 
al Jimny lands on the damper and ome 
closes up the chirmey- When the 
Ze, Aw “AAA 


They couldn’t believe their eyes when they saw Mrs. Goose. 


Bathrobe and Slippers 


MIRIAM CLARK POTTER 
Illustrated By the Author 


One DAY when Mrs. Goose 
went out of her house she happened 
to look down at her feet. Why, she 
had on her flappy, floppy old bed- 
room slippers! She had forgotten to 
put on her shoes. 

“Well,” she said to herself, “I 
must look funny, walking along in 
my bedroom slippers. And in my 
nice green dress, too! If only I had 
on my bathrobe, I would look ail 
right. For bathrobe and slippers go 
together, indeed they do.” 

She stood still and thought about 
it for a minute, and then she decided 
to go home and put on her bath- 
robe. 

So pretty soon poor, foolish Mrs. 
Goose was walking along the street 
again, in her gray bathrobe and 


flappy, floppy bedroom slippers. 
“This is better,” she told herself. 
“But I still look queer, walking 


along, this way. If I were lying 
down, resting, I would look all 
right. For bathrobe and slippers are 
the right kind of clothes to rest 
in.” 

She stood still for a moment, 
thinking this over, and then she 
went and lay down in the shade of 
the apple tree. 

Now Mr. and Mrs. Pop-Rabbit 
and Black Cat were coming along 
just then, and they couldn’t believe 
their eyes when they saw Mrs. 
Goose, stretched out in the shade of 
the apple tree, in bathrobe and 
slippers! 

They went right over to her. 

“What on earth is the matter 
with you?” they asked. “Why are 
you lying down out here, in your 
bedroom clothes?” 

Mrs. Goose sat up and looked at 
them. “It is very easy to explain,” 
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she said. “I wore my bedroom slip- 
pers outdoors —- that was a mistake. 
But I went right home and changed 
to my bathrobe, because that went 
better with my slippers. That was 
not a mistake! That was right. But 
I felt I looked a little funny, walk- 
ing down the street that way, so I 
lay down. For, lying down, I am 
dressed all right. Can’t you see?” 

“We can see that you made three 
mistakes, not one,” said Black 
Cat. The first one was to wear your 
slippers outdoors. The second one 
was to go home and put on your 
bathrobe. That only made matters 
worse! And the third mistake, the 
biggest of all, was to lie down in 
plain sight of everyone, under the 
apple tree. Why, you look crazy!” 

“Do you think so?” asked Mrs. 
Goose. “‘Well, since you are so wise, 
what do you think I should do 
now?” 

“Go home,” said Black Cat. 

“Go home,” said Mr. Pop-Rab- 
bit. And Mrs. Pop-Rabbit said, 
“And make it snappy, too.” 

“IT am not sure you are right,” 
said Mrs. Goose, but she got up. 
She started plop-plopping away; 
then she turned around and said, 
“I am going over to ask Old Lady 
Owl what she thinks about this. 
She is the wisest creature in all 
Animaltown. Much wiser than you. 
I think, myself, that I have acted 
very sensibly.” 

“All right, go ahead,” said Black 
Cat. “But be sure and tell us what 
she says. Because we think you are 
making a fourth mistake. Going 
way over to Old Lady Owl’s house, 
at the edge of the Wild Woods, 
dressed the way you are, just to 
ask her if you have acted sensibly, 
is probably the worst mistake of 
all!” 

Mrs. Goose did not answer them. 
She just went on her way. 
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When she knocked at Old Lady 
Owl’s door, there was no answer. 
But she could hear a queer stum- 
bling and knocking going on, in- 
side. “Are you there?” called Mrs. 
Goose. There was a funny answer, 
a muffied hooty sound, not like 
Old Lady Owl’s right voice, at all. 

Then Mrs. Goose pushed the 
door open, and what a sight met her 
eyes! There was Old Lady Owl with 
a teapot over her head. Old Lady 
Owl with her same feet, and her 
same clothes; but for a head, she 
had a teapot! Yes, her own head 
was inside it. 

Mrs. Goose ran to her. She shook 
the teapot. She pulled it a little. 
Old Lady Owl made queer, un- 
happy noises. Then Mrs. Goose 
wiggled the teapot the right way, 
and gave a big pull, and it came off. 

“Oh, what a relief!” said Old 
Lady Owl. “How glad I am that you 
came, in the nick of time! I was 
looking into the pot, to see if there 
were any tea leaves there, and I 
pushed my head down too far. It 
got stuck in the pot. Then I couldn’t 
get it off. You came just at the right 
moment, for it was getting very 
stuffy; hardly any air at all. And I 
couldn’t see, either! Oh, how lucky 
that you came!” 

Mrs. Goose just beamed. Then 
she remembered how she _ was 
dressed, in her bathrobe and slip- 
pers. Old Lady Owl was looking 
right at her, and didn’t seem to 
notice, at all. 

“Well, I must be going,” she 
said. “I am glad I happened in.” 

‘And at just the right time,” said 
Old Lady Owl. “I am very grateful 
to you, indeed.” 

When Mrs. Goose got as far as 
Animaltown Avenue, there were 
Black Cat and Mr. and Mrs. Pop- 
Rabbit again. 

“Well,” they said, “didn’t Old 
Lady Owl think you were crazy, 
running around like this in your 
bathrobe and slippers? Didn’t she 
tell you to go home — just as we 
did?” 
Mrs. 
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Goose looked crossly at 


them. “Listen to me,” she said. 
“Old Lady Owl didn’t even notice 
that I was dressed this way.” 
“She didn’t even notice?” asked 
Black Cat. “Why, Old Lady Owl 


always notices everything!” Mr. 
Pop-Rabbit said, “If she didn’t 
notice, there must have been some- 
thing very wrong with Old Lady 
Owl. And Mrs. Pop-Rabbit threw 
up her paws, ‘and cried, “This is 
serious. We must go right over 
there, and find out what is the 
matter with Old Lady Owl.” 

They turned around and rushed 
away, leaving Mrs. Goose standing 
there alone. “Well,” she said, “I 
believe they are right! I must go, 
too. Things are getting very mixed 
up and difficult. I had better go to 
Old Lady Owl’s house again, and 
find out about this.” 

So back she went, there. 

As she got near the house, she 
heard voices, talking loud. 

Old Lady Owl was saying, “I am 
very sure that she didn’t have on 
her bathrobe and slippers, or I 
would have noticed.” 

she did have them on,” said 
Black Cat. “And that is why we 
were worried; because you did not 
notice. There must be something 
the matter with your head.” “Or 
your eyes,” added Mr. Pop-Rabbit. 
“Or perhaps you have a fever,” said 
Mrs. Pop-Rabbit, putting her paw 
to her head. 

“Nonsense,” shouted Old Lady 
Owl. “Of course I haven’t a fever. 
And there is nothing the matter 
with my eyes, or my head.” 

That gave Mrs. Goose an idea. 
“Wait,” she said. “There was some- 
thing the matter with her head. 
When I[ got to her house, there was 


There was Old Lady Owl with a teapot over her head! 


a teapot stuck on her head! She 
couldn’t get it off. But 1 got it off, 
indeed I did.”’ 

“Yes,” said Old Lady Owl, then, 
“she arrived in the nick of time.” 
Then she opened her yellow eyes, 
wide. “Oh, now I see why I didn’t 
notice that Mrs. Goose was dressed 
in her bathrobe and slippers! I 
was too excited over my accident. 
It was terrible, being all stuffed up 
in a teapot.” Then she stared hard 
at Mrs. Goose. “By the way,” she 
asked, “now that I do notice, why 
have you got on your bathrobe and 
slippers?” 

“Oh, please don’t ask her,” said 
Black Cat, quickly. “Don’t get her 
started again. We don’t want to 
hear her silly, silly reasons.” 

“Indeed we don’t,” said Mrs. 
Pop-Rabbit, putting her paws over 
her ears. 

“Let’s forget it, then,” said Old 
Lady Owl. “And now that I know 
there aren’t any more tea leaves in 
the pot, we'll put some fresh ones in, 
and all have a cup of tea. And 
some ginger cakes, too. How will 
that be? We’ll celebrate my escape 
from danger, and have a party in 
honor of Mrs. Goose, who saved 
me.” 

They all thought that was a fine 
idea. But when the tea was ready, 
there was no Mrs. Goose there. She 
had slipped out, and no one had 
noticed. 

They went to the door and called, 
but there was no answer. They 
decided not to wait for her; they ate 
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and drank; and when they had fin- 
ished, in she came. 

She was dressed in a pink dress, 
a big hat, and her best red shoes. 

“I decided to go home and get 
into my good things, since it was a 
party for me,” she smiled. 

“Well, it was unfortunate,” said 
Old Lady Owl, “because the party 
is all over now.” 

“Tt was your sixth mistake, to go 
home and change,” said Mr. Pop- 
Rabbit, “and probably the biggest 
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Were on their honeymoon, 


The folks in Barnyard town. agreed 


They’d be returning soon. 


To fix them up a house.” 


The folks were all delighted and 
They went to work at once; 
They all could work much faster too 
Than Auntie Duck, the dunce; 


She was dressed in a pink dress, a big hat 


When Pinkie Hare and Cotton Ear 


Now we all know the work they'll have, 
Declared Miss Nancy Mouse, 
“So think how very nice ‘twould be 
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one of all. You’d better have stuck 
it out, in your bathrobe and slip- 
pers.” 

Mrs. Goose looked so sad and 
disappointed, that Old Lady Owl 
said, “The ginger cake is all gone, 
but I can give you some tea, and 
make some toast.” 

“Your gooseberry jam would go 
well with that,” whispered Mrs. 
Pop-Rabbit, smiling. “Goose flavor 
for a goose.” 


“And some NUTS, too,” whis- 


House for Mr. and Mrs. Hare 


SHEILA STINSON 
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. and her best red shoes. 


But she trailed along behind them 
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pered Mr. Pop-Rabbit. “Just right 
for her.” 

Old Lady Owl smiled a wise, 
kind smile, but she didn’t say 
anything. She just shook her head. 
Probably she thought that the whole 
performance, the fuss and worry, 
and running back and forth, and 
excitement about bathrobe and slip- 
pers and mistakes and all that, was 
just too silly for any words! So, she 
kept still, 


With a mop and nice new broom, 


At least 


How they dusted, how they polished, 
All that day until the night, 

And when at last they went away 
The house was shining bright. 


Demanding that they let her clean 
one 


little room. 


As they walked across to Barnyard town, 
They talked of this and that; 


Kind Grandma Goose walked up ahead 


Beside old Mister Cat. 


I think, said she, “That Pinkie Hare 


And Mister Cotton Ear, 
Will have the eggs all colored fine 


When Easter comes this year.” 
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“This hole goes down into the ground,” said Woody Woodchuck. 


Happy Homes 


MARY COLLIER TERRY 


Bic EARS, the little rabbit, 
turned and twisted around in his 
nest home as if something were 
bothering him. “I don’t like this 
old berry patch fot a home,” he 
was saying to himself. “Il may have 
berries to eat for awhile, but they 
don’t last long. Besides, I don’t 
like to live in a nest. It’s lonesome 
here. None of my friends live close 
by. | know what!” Big Ears had a 
sudden thought. “I’ll just move in 
with some of my friends.” 

Big Ears raised up on his strong 
hind legs. His two big ears stood 
straight up. About that time a 
berry branch brushed across his 
face. “Ouch!” he exclaimed. “That 
is another thing | don’t like about 
a berry patch for a home, That 
thorn almost stuck me in the eye!” 

With a big hop he was out of the 
nest home into the small cleared 
space in front. He pushed his way 
through the underbrush to the edge 
of the berry patch. He stopped a 
minute. He always did that. He 
must stop, look and listen for his 
enemies like Mr. Man or the dog 
or Big Ears’ worst enemy, old 
Sneaky Fox. He was up on his 
haunches, his ears standing straight 
up, his eyes wide open. Now to 
decide where to go. Who were some 
of his friends? He would start out 


and ‘he would probably meet up 
with someone. 

A few hops and he was in the dirt 
road leading down through Great 
Shady Forest. Pretty soon he 
stopped to watch some ants. Funny 
little creatures. There were two 
long lines. One line going somewhere 
and the other line coming from 
somewhere. There must have been 
hundreds of the tiny creatures and 
in such a hurry! One line seemed 
not to be carrying anything and as 
Big Ears looked closely, the other 
line was going in the opposite di- 
rection, each little creature had a 
load, a small piece of something. 
Big Ears waited and very soon he 
saw dozens of the ants pulling and 
tugging at a part of the body of a 
big beetle. 

Still looking closely, Big Ears 
saw that at the end of the long line 
the tiny creatures were going up a 
little mound of sand on down 
through a hole in the center. 

“Why, that’s the ants’ home!” 
thought Big Ears. “I guess I 
wouldn’t want to live with ants for 
a lot of reasons.” He scratched at 
his back with one strong hind foot. 
“Besides, how would I get through 
that little door?” 

He followed the path until it 
ended down at the edge of Mulberry 
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Creek. Almost before he could 
jump out of the way, a tree hit the 
ground with a terrible thump. He 
looked around to see what had hap- 
pened. Not far away by the stump 
where the tree had broken off was 
a queer brown, furry creature, grin- 
ning with his sharp teeth shining. 
When Big Ears saw the broad flat 
tail, he knew it was Biffy Beaver. 

Big Ears twitched his nose as he 
asked, “What do you think you are 
doing? It’s no fun having a tree 
come tumbling down almost right 
on your nose.” 

Biffy Beaver on his short legs 
wig-wagged over to Big Ears. “I’m 
sorry. I didn’t know you were 
there.” He looked at the big tree as 
though he were very proud that he 
could do such a job as to gnaw 
down a tall tree. “That’s my job 
for the day.”” He wig-wagged some 
more down to the edge of the water. 
“Guess I'll be going home.” 


At the mention of home, the rab- 
bit’s big ears really stood up. 
“Going home? How about me going 
with you?” That was not the polite 
thing to do, inviting yourself to go 
home with somebody, but, thought 
Big Ears, Biffy just hadn’t remem- 
bered to invite him. 


Biffy Beaver looked at Big Ears 
in surprise. “Do you really want to 
go home with me? Do you know 
where I live?” 

Big Ears was not sure he knew, 
“I — I don’t remember —”’ 


Biffy Beaver was dragging his 
clumsy body down in the water. 
I live in a lodge made of sticks and 
mud out in the middle of that pond. 
It’s nice and safe for us beavers, but 
I am afraid a rabbit wouldn’t like 
that kind of home.” 


Big Ears was thinking that maybe 
Biffy Beaver was right. Rabbits 
certainly wouldn’t like to live out 
in the middle of a pond. Rabbits 
don’t do much swimming, except 
when they must, like when Sneaky 
Fox is chasing them. So, he said to 
Biffy, “You go on to your home and 
I'll go to my —” he almost said 
home, but he wasn’t going back to 
his home any more. Anyway, Biffy 
couldn’t hear him. He was some-’ 
where under the water, probably 
going to that pile of sticks he called 
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his home out in the middle of the 
pond. 

There were others Big Ears could 
live with. He took the path that 
led down through the trees until he 
came to a clear open space. 

“Hello, there!’’ He looked around, 
and sitting on a dirt mound much, 
much larger than the ants’ sand 
mound, was another brownish furry 
creature. It was Woody Wood- 
chuck. Some people call him a 
groundhog, but he is really a wood- 
chuck. 

Big Ears was thinking, “I like 
Woody. We'd get along fine if we 
lived together.” These two crea- 
tures were a little dike. Woody was 
bigger, about the size of Big Ears’ 
cousin, the jack-rabbit. He couldn’t 
get around on his short legs as fast 
as Big Ears, but he was furry and 
he sat up on his haunches. He had a 
face with a snub nose and whiskers 
like Big Ears. His ears were not 
near so long as Big Ears’. 

Again the rabbit did not wait to 
be invited. “I’ve come to live with 
you, Woody Woodchuck.” Woody 
knew about Big Ears’ nest home in 
the berry patch. He had seen it. 
Perhaps Big Ears did not know 
all about his home. He would ex- 
plain. He said, “I live in a burrow. 
Do you know what a burrow is?” 

The queer names animals give 
their homes, Big Ears was thinking. 
Biffy Beaver lives in a lodge and 
now Woody Woodchuck lives in a 
burrow. Oh, well, he would prob- 
ably like a burrow as well as a nest. 

“Can’t say that I do know what 
a burrow is,” answered Big Ears. 
“Tell me about your burrow home.” 

Woody Woodchuck said, “Come 
close, Big Ears. “‘See in the middle 
of this mound of dirt — by the 
way, this is my lookout place, 
there is a hole big enough for me to 
get in. It goes down in the ground.” 
Big Ears looked and sure enough, 
there was! Woody Woodchuck went 
on explaining. “It goes down a 
piece, then the little tunnel turns up 
and there’s my real home!” 

Big Ears said nothing for a 
minute then, “You mean — down 
under the ground?” 

“That’s what I said,” Woody 
answered. “And I have a nest just 
like yours except that’ it is down 
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under the ground. It is all lined with 
dried grass and soft things. I can 
sleep so good. In fact, so good 
that I just sleep all winter!” 

Big Ears started backing away. 
A burrow home might not be where 
he wanted to move. A nest might be 
all right, but not down in the 
ground. Then there was the dog. 
That was what made Big Ears ask, 
“Suppose a dog comes along and 


Saving 
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Benny saved a penny 
For his piggy bank; 
Benny dropped a coin 
And listened to it clank! 


Benny saved a nickel 

In just a little time; 
Benny earned a nickel 

And then he had a dimel 


Benny saved a quarter 

And then another half; 
Benny saved a dollar 

Which really made him laugh! 


starts digging while you are away 
down in that hole?” 

Woody grinned. “That’s not bad. 
I just start digging the other way, 
and pretty soon I dig out far away 
from the dog. I go out a new back 
door.”” Woody climbed up on his 
lookout mound. He was going down 
his tunnel to his home nest. He 
stopped a minute to ask, “Still 
want to move in with me?” 

Big Ears knew very well that he 
wouldn’t, but he must be nice 
about it. “Oh, I'll see you later. 
It’s just that I — I don’t like to be 
in the dark so much, and holes in 
the ground can be awfully dark, I 
guess!” 

Just as Woody Woodchuck 
thought. Then he said, “Maybe 
you’d rather live in a cave, but it 
might be dark in there, too. There 
is a big one over on the side of the 
hill. I am sure someone lives there. 
I was passing one day and I heard 
something. I didn’t stop to see, 
because I’ve heard that wolves and 
mountain lions and even bears live 


in caves. Sneaky Fox, too. They 
certainly aren’t my friends!” 

“IT should say not!” exclaimed 
Big Ears. The rabbit was on his 
way as he said, “I’ll be going. I’}] 
see you again.” 

It was getting late and Big Ears 
had been far around Great Shady 
Forest. His legs were so tired from 
hopping. He crouched down to rest 
a bit under a huge oak tree. Plunk! 
an acorn hit him on the head. Big 
Ears didn’t like that, besides he 
was tired. 

“Just playing with you.” With- 
out looking up, Big Ears knew it 
was Ollie Opossum. 

“T don’t want to play,” Big Ears 
whined. “I’m busy.” 


Ollie Opossum swung around the 
limb above the rabbit. “You don’t 
look busy. What are you doing?” 


Big Ears didn’t feel so friendly 
now. He’d just as soon not talk to 
Ollie. Ollie didn’t have to know 
everything, but she would keep on 
until she found out, so Big Ears told 
her, “I’m moving. Going to live 
somewhere else besides in a nest in 
the berry patch.” 

Ollie crawled along the limb on 
four short legs, her fat, coarse, gray- 
haired body wobbling from side to 
side. ““Want to move in with me? I 
live up here in a nice, deep hollow.” 

Big Ears twitched his nose. There 
it was again! Queer names for homes. 
Lodges, burrows, hollows. He looked 
up at Ollie and told her, not nicely, 
“Ollie Opossum, you know very 
well [I couldn’t live high up in a 
tree. Who ever saw a rabbit climb- 
ing a tree!” 

Ollie thought Big Ears needn’t 
be so smart about things. “Plenty 
of animals live in trees and right in 
this tree! Squeaky Squirrel, Ricky 
Raccoon, some bats, to say nothing 
of a whole flock of birds. But if you 
don’t want to live up in this tree, 
why don’t you live down under it?” 

There it was again! A burrow 
home. “I don’t care to live in a hole 
in the ground.” Big Ears thumped 
the ground with a strong hind leg 
the way he does when he is angry 
or excited. 

Next Ollie Opossum was down on 
the ground crawling around on her 

(Turn to Page 61) 
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Zaraf, the Giraffe 


ALLEN CHAFFEE 


Zar AF licked the milk from his 
muzzle, as he stood beneath his 
mother. Her long legs rose like tree 
trunks about him. For giraffes are 
the tallest animals in the world 
today. Mother herself was eating 
breakfast off of the top of an acacia 
tree. With her long neck, she could 
reach the top of the umbrella- 
shaped tree. She and the rest of the 
herd were wrapping their long 
tongues about the acacia leaves, 
and pulling off tasty mouthfuls of 
them. There was enough juice: in 
the acacia leaves so that they 
would not have to drink water for 
several days. And that was lucky, 
for they were many desert miles 
from the river, and wee Zaraf was 
not yet strong enough to travel so 
far. 


The new-born giraffe looked about - 


him at his desert world. For miles 
and miles the pale brown desert 
sands of Africa stretched as far as 
eye could see. His mother’s coat 
was as pale a brown. But this coat 
was covered with dark spots like 
the spots of shadow that lay along 
the ground when the sun shone on 
the acacia trees. Had there been a 
hungry lion about, he would have 
found it hard to see that these 
spotted animals were not just the 
leaf shadows of the acacia trees, 
Little Zaraf, too, was spotted 
like the rest of the herd. But his 
tall neck reached only as far as it 
needed to when he nursed. His slim 
legs, though, were nearly as long 
as those of the rest of the herd, for 


soon he would have to run when 
they ran. 

They were gentle animals, these 
giraffes. They did no one any harm. 
Their long necks first made it 
possible for them to browse off the 
tree tops. They also made it possible 
for the herd to see a long way off. 


All about them the desert sands lay 


flat beneath the sun. But away off 
toward the setting sun, a row of 
trees told them that there a river 
flowed. 

It was dangerous, though, to go 
for water. For every evening lions 
came to the river bank to drink. 
And lions liked giraffes — for sup- 
per! 

As tiny Zaraf was to learn, a 
giraffe has only his long legs with 


which to fight. Two of his young 


Her forelegs were so long she had to set her 
hoofs farther and farther apart, in jerks 
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sousins were having a shoving con- 
First one thrust his head 
against the other’s chest, and that 
head had on it two hard knobs for 
horns. Then the other shoved. At 
last one of them shoved his head 
between the other’s forelegs,. and 
the fight was over. For he nearly 
upset him. But that was only in fun. 
Then the two young fellows began 
switching each other with their 
tufted tails. But that didn’t hurt 
too much. Again, it was all in play. 
The tufts on their tails were meant 


| mostly to switch away the flies, as 


they napped in the sunshine. 
Mother Giraffe had good eyes, 
She could see if a tawny shape that 
was a lion moved on the river bank. 
For in a few days the herd got so 
thirsty that they just had to go to 
the river for a drink. They strolled 
along, Mother and Father and 
Auntie and the two young cousins. 
Zaraf really had to run to keep up 
with their long strides. But, like 
all giraffes, he could glide along 


}; with grace and ease. 


The herd was silent most of the 
time. But once in awhile Zaraf’s 
mother turned her head with a 
gentle ‘““Moo” to urge him to keep 
close to her. 

It was getting near evening when 
at last they reached the river. In 
this part of Africa there were not 
many rivers. Now came trouble for 
the big giraffes. Zaraf watched, as 
Mother tried to get her head down 
to drink. But her fore legs were so 
long that she had to set her hoofs 
farther and farther apart, in jerks. 
First she would look about and 


listen for danger. Then she would 
try again to get her fore legs farther 
apart. 

She had her muzzle in the cool 
river, drinking, when it happened. 
Father, who had been keeping a 
look out, gave a snort. And when 
she did not raise her head fast 
enough, he gave another snort. 
Zaraf someway knew. “Danger!” is 
what he meant. 

Then the tawny shape that was 
a lion came creeping, creeping 
toward them through the bushes. 

Mother mooed softly to Zaraf, 
then she started running as fast 
as his small legs could carry him. 
But Father stayed behind to kick 
at the lion and keep it from fol- 
lowing them. 

All that Zaraf saw as he followed 
his mother in a half circle. Then 


A Hush Has Fallen 
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A hush has fallen on the birds, 
The sun has sunk from sight, 

There is a stillness everywhere 
For it is nearly night. 


The evening air is damp and cool, 
A glow is on the hill; 

A frog is croaking by the pond, 
The breeze is soft and still. 


The bats are chasing moths about 
The night owl swiftly flies; 
It’s time that baby settled down 
And closed his pretty eyes! 


Father joined them, and Auntie 
and the two young cousins. Then 
away they all went, racing faster 
than any lion could follow. And for 
days afterward the big giraffes 
quenched their thirst on the juicy 
acacia leaves. 

Then they saw a larger herd, and 
joined it. This herd had perhaps 
100 giraffes in it. There were moth- 
ers with young calves, there were 
fathers with bony knobs of horns 
on their heads, and there were young 
giraffes of all ages. Between them 
they would be safe enough. But 
Zaraf would have to run fast, on 
his slim legs, when the herd ran 
from danger. 

The giraffe’s horns, so-called, are 
not hollow horn, but bone. The 
giraffe’s horns, which grow to six 
inches in length, are covered with 
hairy hide. Between the two horns 
and slightly lower on their faces 
there is a third horn, more like a 
bony bump than a real horn. In 
Uganda, there is even a five-horned 
giraffe. The cows as well as the bull 
giraffes have these horns. But they 
do no fighting with these horns. 
Giraffes do not fight. They run 
from danger. Or if a starving lion 
comes too near, the giraffe delivers 
a powerful kick with his wide hoof. 

When the giraffe on guard sees 
danger approaching, his ears point 
upward, and he twitches his rail 
ready to twist it up over bis back. 
The signal is understood without 
his having to make a sound. They 
all start galloping, one behind the 
other — and they can run at thirty 
miles. an hour. 


The Traveling Sea Weed 


Is THIS a piece of seaweed 
crawling slowly along on the shore 
of the ocean? No, it is a little Spider 
Crab who is using the seaweed to 
hide from her enemies. 

Her legs are long and slender like 
the Spider’s for which she is named, 
and so she can’t move very fast. 
The color of the seaweed she selects 
to decorate her shell depends upon 
her surroundings. If the weeds and 
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rocks are red where she is feeding, 
she dresses in a red seaweed cos- 
tume. But, if she should move on to 
new feeding grounds where the 
colors are mostly green, then she 
masquerades in green seaweed. 
Very conveniently for her, she 
has spines and hooks on her shell 
to hold the seaweed in place. She 
gathers it with her claws and rubs 
it on her shell until it is firmly an- 


chored in place. Sometimes, if she 
remains in the same place too long, 
and doesn’t don a new seaweed dis- 
guise, the seaweeds grow so heavy 
that she has a lot of difficulty in 
walking. 

The Spider Crab may be small 
and slow moving, but she makes 
up for this by her cleverness in cov- 
ering her shell with the protecting 
seaweeds. 
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The Clearing Ground 


AMERICAN CHILDHOOD 


Your Problem and Mine 
Conducted by 


Question: What general principles can be 
observed in most remedial cases? 


Answer: 1. To make a study of each child’s interests 


and to make the approach to reading through this 
interest. 


2. To follow the pupils’ interest in selecting reading 
materials and to constantly point out to the child 
what a fund of reading material is awaiting him as soon 
as he acquires ability to read. 


3. To use very simple but interesting material, well 
illustrated and new to the child. 


4. To enlist the pupils’ interest in self-improvement 
by getting him interested (a) in improving his score 
in simple informal tests, (b) in increasing the number 
of flash cards he can read per minute, (c) in making 
his graph rise instead of fall, etc. 


5. To give an abundance of encouragement, praising 
every effort no matter how trivial. 


Question: Could you please suggest some 

good ear-training games for my first grade? 

Answer: May I suggest the following devices to help 
children hear sounds in words. 


1. Having the children recognize the beginning of 
their own names. “‘] know some children in this room 
whose name begins like “box” (Betty, Bob, Billy). 


2. Finding things in the room that begin like Don- 
ald’s name (desk) etc. 


3. Having children give words that start like rain, 
spring, class, etc. 


4, The teacher giving a piece of a’ word like “ca” 
and asking the children to suggest things in a grocery 
store beginning like ‘‘ca” (carrot, cabbage, candy). 


5. The teacher presenting the piece of a word like 
la for the children to finish (lamb, lap, camp). 


6. The teacher sounding lists of words like 


man put bed 
back pet bad 
may will mat 


The children are to tell which words in the lists begin 
the same. 


7. Having children tell the rhyming words in Mother 
Goose rhymes. 
Little Jack Horner 
Sat in the corner, ete. 


8. The teacher may sound successively two or three 
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words at a time. The children must tell which words in 
the list sound alike: 


hill fall met 
will sit pet 
still wall run 


Question: Could you help me in planning a 


program for my children about the theme 
World Peace? 


Answer: | think your children could pantomime, 
dramatize, or have silent statues (other children making 
speeches to interpret) — various episodes or events to 
show the growth of our great country. You could mix 
this with a good bit of singing. You might care to call 
the whole thing, Sing Out America — You could portray 
the following: 


1. Our beginning — the courage and founding of our 
colonies. 


2. Fighting for Our Freedom (1776) — Singing of 
“Yankee Doodle’? — how did it happen to be written. 
Patrick Henry’s speech or parts of it — Story of Nathan 
Hale — Reciting of Concord Hymn. 


3. The Building of America 

Our Constitution 

Our Flag 

Growth of our trains, boats, canals, clipper ships, etc. 
4. ““Westering” 

The Gold Rush to California 

Joining of East to West 1869, etc. 

5. Qur Country 

Freedom from slavery following Civil War 

The Great Lincoln — then and now 

North and South united 

The spiritual growth of our country as seen through 


our songs, Folk songs — “Tenting On Old Camp 
Ground,” “Dixie,” “‘America, the Beautiful.” 


6. The Last Full Measure 

To include two World wars and present crisis. 
Could open with “taps.” 

America, the world leader 

The United Nations (very simply shown how men 
from all countries for the first time are holding together 


against aggression for world peace. Certain events de- 
picting courage could be shown. 


Singing — “The Marine Hymn” — “The Caissons 


Go Rolling Along” 


Perhaps a simple creed made up by children, Why 
I Believe in America. 
Ending with Flag Salute 
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First Day in Kindergarten 
(From Page 7) 


are brownies. Brownies are very 


quiet, you know.” 

The children in the yard then 
went in and took their turns on the 
rug. The other children who had 
already heard a story pretended 
that they were elves and went to 
the yard to play on the slide or 
build a train from blocks. 

Miss Merryweather told a story 
about THE THREE BEARS. Most 
of the children had already heard 


BS the story, but they didn’t mind 


Estening again for certainly Miss 
Merryweather had a different way 
of telling it. She had a big magic 
board. Flannel cloth was on the 
front of the board. She had pictures 
that had flannel on the backs of them 
and they stuck fast to the magic 
board. She even let some of the 
children place pictures on the magic 
board. That was fun. 

Then they all sang a song about a 
little yellow bird. They had never 
heard the song before, but the tune 
was pretty and they learned it in no 
time at all. 


The Clearing Ground 
Question: In our kindergarten we are plan- 
ning an activity unit on trains. Could you 
give us suggestions and references for use? 
We wish to construct a train, and we plan 
to study the uses and values of trains. 


Answer: Teachers’ College, Columbia University, 
New York City (Bureau of Publications -— put out 
several units on trains already worked out by teach- 
ers. Ask for Teachers’ Lesson Unit Series — and order 
by number. No. 83, ““Trains” by Odell, Grades 1 and 2, 
25c; No. 1, “Transportation” by Hurley, Grade 3, 25c; 
No. 35, “The History of Transportation,” by Mac- 
Neil, Grade 5, 25c: No. 40, ““‘Travel On Land, On Sea 
and in the Air” by Skeen, Grade 5, 25c; No. 47, “Social 
Studies in the Kindergarten” by Bernhardt, Kinder- 


garten, 40c. 


Do you know the Picture Scripts (10c each) on Trains, 
Boats, etc. — published by E. M. Hale, Milwaukee, 


Wis.? 


I’m going to list several good poems on Trains: 
From a Railway Carriage, “‘Child’s Garden of Verse,” 
Stevenson; Trains, “When | Go a-Traveling,” Tippett, 
Harper; The Engine, “Busy Carpenters,” Tippett, 
World Book, Yonkers, N. Y.; Shut-Eye Train, ‘Poems 
of Childhood,” Eugene Field, Scribners; Train Play, 
“Busy Carpenters,” Tippett, World Book. 


Then Miss Merryweather 
plained, “These are easels. They are 
used for painting pictures Everyone 
who has brought his apron may 
paint today.” 

“IT brought one of my daddy’s 
shirts,” said Bobby. 

Miss Merryweather said, ‘Yes, 
Bobby’s mother just cut off the 
sleeves. That made a fine apron. We 
are careful not to get paint on our 
clean clothes. But if we do, we 
shouldn’t worry about it. Kinder- 
garten paint comes out easily in the 
washing.” 

Bobby made a picture of a boat. 
Susie made a picture of her house. 
Then they talked about the pictures 
they had made. Other children 
talked about their pictures, too. 

One of the best surprises was a 
trip to the school cafeteria where the 
children had either orange juice or 
milk. Each child could take his 
choice. They sat around tables sip- 
ping from cartons. When they had 
finished, each child put his empty 
carton in a waste paper basket. 

*““Now I have another surprise for 


you,” said Miss Merryweather. The 


children followed her down the 
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corridor, where she stopped in front 
of a door to a room they had not 
yet seen. 

““What’s in there?” asked Susie. 

“Something ‘specially for you,” 
answered the teacher. “This roon: 
has fifty little cots just your size. 
Let’s all find a place and lie down. 
We are going to stretch out and 
rest our arms and legs and eyes. 
While we rest, I will play a music 
box.” 

The children found their places 
on cots and listened to the music box 
play. Then the teacher told a story 
about a SLEEPY FOREST where 
all of the animals went to sleep and 
a little breeze whispered, “Sh... 

“Now,” said Miss Merryweather 
softly, “We are going back to the 
rug. It is almost time to go home.” 

“Are we going to hear another 
story)” asked Susie. 

“Well, yes,” replied the teacher. 
“It is different from the ones you 
have already heard today. | will need 
splendid listeners for this story.” 

“T’m a good listener,” said Robby. 

All of the children chorused, 

(Turn to Page 58) 
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Start young hands writing 
RPG... 


Leading primary school authorities agree 
that children write better with a thick, 
soft lead that makes a black mark with 
little effort ... in a thick wood case that 
does not cramp the hand. 


Eagle 245 ALPHA was especially devel- 
oped to fit these specifications, and 


eacte PRACTICE Chomi-Seal 


283 PRACTICE is 
transition in softness and size between 
Alpha and the average writing pencil. 


Vi 


ed 


the perfect 


Both have been the approved pencils for 
first and second grade use in the nation’s 
schools for a quarter of a century. 

Are they standard in your school? 


EAGLE PENCIL CO., 708 E. 13th St., NEW YORK 
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AMERICAN CHILDHOOD 


Teaching Aids Department 
SPRINGFIELD 2, MASSACHUSETTS 


Cut out the coupons and mail in one envelope to: 


AMERICAN CHILDHOOD Coupon Service, 


Springfield 2, Massachusetts 


CUSHMAN & DENISON MFG. COMPANY 
Please send me the Flo-master School Bulletin illustrating the scores of ways | 
teachers are using the Flo-master in schoolroom instruction and activity. 
Name 
School 
Street 


M. GRUMBAC HER, INC, 
Please send me Dong Kingman’ s “Water Color Notes,” a 10-page reprint 
of this famous artist’s painting method, plus a list of Grumbacher colors, | 


papers, and brushes recommended by Mr. Kingman to his students, Profusely 
illustrated. 


Name Grade ... 


Street 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE COMPANY 
Please send me a free sample packet of Dixon Pencils, especially Cesigned for 
the primary grades. 


School 
Street 


Cc, HOW ARD HUNT PEN COMPANY 
Please send me the set of 12 x 18 Speed Lettering Charts. for which | enclose 
6 cents. 


Grade 


School No. of Pupils 
Street | 


THE PERRY PIC TU RES CC. 

Please send me your 56-page Catalogue, 1600 small illustrations and sample 
nictures for 25c. 

Name .. 

School 

Street 


GEMEXCO, INC. 
Please send me your latest price list on school brushes. 
Name Grade 


~chool No. of Pupils . 


SENECA NOV EI TY COMPANY 


Write for sample rulers and prices. 
Name... 


School 


Grade 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY 

Milton Bradley Company offers a wonderful full color instructive folder 
‘ntitled ““Modeling with Clay.” 

Also send me your helpful colorfully illustrated folder entitled, “Magic With 
Water Color.” [1 


Name ..... 


First Day in Kindergarten 
(From Page 57) 
“I’m a good listener,” till Miss 
Merryweather had to start a finger 
play game. The children pointed to 
their fingers as they said with the 
teacher: 

“Five little squirrels sat up in a 
tree. 

“This little squirrel said, ‘What 
do see?’ 

“This little squirrel said, ‘I smell 
a gun.’ 

“This little squirrel said, ‘Oh, 
let’s run.’ 

“This little squirrel said, ‘Let's 
hide in the shade.’ 

“This little squirrel said, 
not afraid.’ 

“Bang, went the gun! And away 
the little squirrels ran, everyone!” 

When they were all back on the 
rug with their legs crossed like 
Indian Chiefs and their hands folded 
in their laps, Miss Merryweather 
said, “What happens when we all 
talk at the same time?” 

She waited for a reply and every- 
one had to think hard before an- 
sweting. 

Susan said, 
noise.” 

Bobby said, “You can’t hear what 
anybody is saying.” 

“You are right,’ said Miss Merry- 
weather. “Let us learn a verse about 
it.” 

Only one person can talk at a time, 
So this is what Ill do: 

Pil sit and listen quietly 

Till other folks through. 

And that was one of the things 
the children learned the first day at 
school. 

“Now,” continued Miss Merry- 
weather. “Mrs. Worth, our other 
kindergarten teacher, has something 
to say.” 

Mrs. Worth told the children that 
they should go right home after 
they left the bus. She said, “The bus 
might not stop right in front ol 
your door. Today, however, I’m 
sure that your mother will be waiting 
for you at the bus stop. Those of you 
who are not taking the bus will wait 
here for your mother. She will come 
for you and teach you the way 
home, if you do not know it already. 
Do you see those two hands on the 
clock, childrend”’ 
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“Yes,” chorused the children. 

“‘When both hands point straight 
up together, that means twelve 
o'clock and time to go home. Be- 
fore we get our wraps, I would like 
to ask you a question. It is this: How 
many want to come back to- 
morrow?” 

“Yes, yes, yes,” cried the children 
together. “I do, I do!” 

“Haven't we had a happy day?” 
asked Miss Merryweather. 

“Yes, yes, yes,” cried the children 
again. 

When Bobby’s Uncle Ben called 
at Bobby’s home that evening, he 
asked solemnly, as usual, “Well, 
Bobby, how was school today? Did 
that teacher make you mind?” 

Bobby said, just as solemnly, 
“Teachers are no different from 
anybody else, Uncle Ben. Miss 
Merryweather and Mrs. Worth both 
liked me. They’re nice. School is 
fun. I’m going back again to- 


morrow.” Then he looked for a long 
time at Uncle Ben. “You're a big 
tease.” 

“Of course | am, Bobby,” said 
Uncle Ben. “Are you just finding 


that out?” 
Susie had a great deal to tell her 
mother and daddy about school. 
Said Susie, ““Do you know what I 
would like to have right now?” 
“Tell us,” said Mother 
Daddy. 


and 


“A great big birthday cake so I 
could blow out siz candles. A year is 
a terribly long time to wait for first 
grade.” 


We Study the Weather 
(From Page 16) 


a. locate dipper 
b. locate North Star 
8. Discuss pictures, write sen- 
tences and paragraphs describing 
the art work 
9. Make comparisons in: 
a. day lengths 
b. temperatures 
c. seasons, months, days 
10. Problem making to tie in 
number facts 
Materials: 
1. Science Readers 
2. First hand observation 
3. Calendars and charts 
a. by teacher 
b. by pupils 
4. Stories, class discussions, any 
information from pupils 
‘5. Art materials, pictures from 
magazines suitable for use. 
Outcomes: 
1. Skill developed in reading, 
writing, numbers, language, art 
2. Habit of looking to nature and 
books for information 
3. Joy and pleasure in knowing 
the world about us 
4. How to protect health in 
various kinds of weather. 


TEACHERS:— Have you used the PERRY PICTURES in your school work? Thou- 
sands of teachers have, and recommend them highly. Lovely sepia pictures at only TWO 
CENTS each for 30 or more, size 5% x 8. Also smaller and larger sizes. 


Why not send 60 cents TODAY for an assortment of 
30 cats, dogs and horses? The children will be fas- 
cinated with them. 

For $1.00 we will send a set of 25 animal pictures in 
colors, size 7 x 9. Very instructive. 


56-page CATALOGUE, 1600 small illustrations for 
easy selection, and sample pictures, for 25¢. 


‘he Perry Pictures ©. Box 5s, MALDEN, MASS. 


TEACHERS COME WEST WHERE IT PAYS TO TEACH 

Kindergarten and Primary Teachers, we need you for the Best Pay- 

ing positions in the Best Cities in the West, including Ariz., Calif., 
Ore., Wash., which pay the highest salaries. 


nexcelled 


Service 


Largest, Most Widely Patronized Teachers Agency in West 
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And So | Begin My 
Student Teaching (From Page 18) 
There was no doubt but that he 
was re-living a joyful experience. 
I’m beginning to agree with Miss 
Parker that better than bringing in 
little gadgets to show, is bringing 
interesting thoughts, ideas, and ezx- 
periences to share with the group. 

When Phillip tattled, I said, 
“Suppose you take care of Phillip.”’ 
He had the most amazed look on 
his face, and exclaimed, “Why, 
that’s my name!” The idea of Sandra 
taking care of Sandra, Jon taking 
care of Jon, etc., amused and 

(Turn to Page 60) 


HELP WANTED 


We are now in _ the 
process of compiling ideas 
for a teaching aid booklet 
on Paper Sculpturing 


Because Paper Sculptur- 
ing is a new educational 
activity for children, we 
need help from all you 
teachers to get a wide 
variety of workable sug- 
gestions. Please give us 
specific examples of proj- 
ects which you have used 
or would recommend for 
your students. 


With these ideas we hope 
to provide you with a 
handy manual of class proj- 
ects which will give your 
pupils hours of construc- 
tive fun. 


If your suggestion is pub- 
lished we will be happy to 
send you a beautiful pair of 
Eversharp ‘600” Pinking 
Shears as our way of Saying 
thanks! 


Mail to: 

THE ACME SHEAR CO. 
Advertising Dept., 
Bridgeport 1, Conn. 


| 
ROCKY MT. TEACHERS AGENCY 
NATL. BANK BLDG. _ WILLIAM RUFFER.Pw D.Mce DENVER. COLO 


And So | Begin My 
Student Teaching 
(From Page 59) 
‘interested them greatly; they all 
laughed. When one is only five, how 
_many things are new and intriguing! 
Connie brought a goldfish and 
large snail; so we had a science lesson 
‘on the snail . . again using LET’S 
GO OUTDOORS, an _ invaluable 
science book. As we watched the 


Embroider STAMPED LINENS 


BUY DIRECT FROM MANUFACTURER AND SAVE 
ERRIBEE ART EMBROIDERY CO. 


DEPT. 317 22 W. 21 ST.,NEW YORK 10,N.Y. 


GRUMBACHER 


“6110” 
EASEL 
BRUSHES 


SEND 

FREE 
28 PAGE 
CATALOG 


POINTED goldfish swimming, we enjoyed the 

“Goldfish,” from Dorothy 

FINEST | Aldis’ book, EVERYTHING AND 
CAMEL HAIR | | ANYTHING. 
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I made up a story play about 
gathering nuts and the children had 
'a merry time playing it. 7 get to do 
more and more teaching every day. 
There were several excellent crayon 
pictures of gathering nuts, playing 
in the fall leaves, and other autumn 


Long 
Handle 


in class rooms 


‘activities which I wanted for a 
Length. ey” bulletin board; the little artists 
wanted to take them home. After 


all the tact and persuasion I could 
muster, [ finally convinced a few 
to agree to leave their’s for awhile. 
| When the class had gone and there 
was time to put them on the bulletin 
board, I discovered that all except 
one of the pictures had disappeared. 


WRITE FOR SCHOOL BRUSH CIRCULAR 
SPECIFY GRUMBACHER — AT ART STORES 


MM. GRUMBACHER | At this early stage taking their 
ine. |precious pictures home is all-im- 

487 West 33rd St., New York 1,N.¥. | portant! 
R T L E RS 2 We tried the game, “Little 
Tommy Tittlemouse.” yesterday, 


but it proved to be too early for it, 
as the children don’t all know each 
other’s names yet. So today I 
|taught them, “Who Has Gone 
From the Room)” to help them 
learn their names. 
‘Today was “my day” and, for 
awhile, was it ever fun! I started 
out by explaining that Miss Parker 
was at a meeting at my college. 
After the Sharing period. we played 
|“The Three Bears.” Then, all of a 
a poe the boys and girls became 
ike wild Indians, doing things 
Make Extra Money they have never done before — and 
. 'I alone with them. What was I to 
Taking ‘do? Ricky kept the group laughing 
for awhile, acting silly with caps 
_and coats, evidently pretending to 
| be a clown. My hands got that cold, 
‘clammy feeling and _ butterflies 
started fluttering around in my 
stomach; I was afraid that I could 
|not get the group calmed down. 
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Finally, 
while there was a slight lull, I sat 
down by the fireplace where we 
always have stories and, in a rather 
quiet. soft voice began, “Once upon 
a time, many, many vears ago there 


[ sent Ricky away, and 


” 


lived in the deep, dark woods . 
Miracle of miracles! Almost before 
I realized it, the children were all 
sitting before me on the floor. eagerly 
anticipating the story to come. 

After recess we had Vicky’s and 
Ricky’s birthday perty: and how 
they loved the special attention — 
sitting in the birthday chairs, hav- 
ing us sing the birthday songs for 
them, getting the birthday spanking 
and the “pinch to grow an inch,” 
being leaders and having all the 
coveted privileges which each child 
has on his birthday. 

When my first experience alone 
with the class ended. | was ex- 
hausted and confused. my well- 
planned lessons had not worked 
out as well as I had expected, the 
children had seemed noisy and rest 
less too much of the time. Would | 
ever be a teacher — could I ever 
earn to control a roomful of lively 
youngsters? I must try to find out 


how Miss Parker manages the 
situation, apparently. so easily! 
(Student teachers, beginning 


teachers, and supervising teachers 
will all want to share Kay Rey- 
nolds’ experiences, some frustrating, 
many others thrilling and satisfying, 
as she continues her practice teach- 
ing next month.) 


Little Pitchers Have Big Ears 
(From Page 24) 
change to a tired listless little girl, 
who quickly lost interest in her 
work. The mother had set the stage 
for this by talking in front of the 
child. 

And then what to us seems the 
most harmful of all practices, is the 
mother who talks against the father, 
the teacher, the principal. and all 
persons in any way connected with 
the child. All blame for failure is 
laid upon these other people. The 
child is supposed to be a victim of 
persecution, according to the mother 
who explains all this in great detail 
in front of the child. 

If all parents and teachers and 
others who are contact with children 
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would have their conferences con- 
cerning the children privately, the 
same children would lead a more 
carefree normal existence. They 
have sufficient childish worries to 
take up their time. Do not let them 
be concerned with adult problems 
and troubles. Remember again and 
always, “LITTLE PITCHERS 
HAVE BIG EARS.” 


Who Used These? 
(Page 30) 


These are things ramed in well- 
known nursery rhymes. This is a 
list of the nursery rhymes: 

Little Boy Blue 

Red Riding Hood 

Little Bo-Peep 

Little Miss Muffet 

Little Jack Horner 

Jack and Jill 

Ding, Dong Bell 

. Three Little Kittens 

. Mary, Mary, Quite Contrary 
. Jack Be Nimble 

. Peter, Peter. Pumpkin Eater 
The Queen of Hearts 


Skater-in-the-Sky 


AGNES CHOATE WONSON 


There’s a graceful lightning skater 
Who skates across the sky; 

His orchestra’s the thunder 
Crashing up on high; 

His golden suit all sparkly 
Flashes far and nigh; 

He skates across the showers, 
He skims across the sky! 


September Seat Work 
(Page 31) 

Let the child read the word 
fitting the picture, paste it in place, 
and then act out the suggestion. 
The pictures may be colored if 
desired. 


September Calendar 
(Page 40) 

All flesh should be colored light 
orange. 

Paint the hair l'ght yellow, adding 
a bit of red. 

The dress may be orange, the 
pony a light tan, making it a palo- 
mino. 


A mies Book 


CREATIVE 


Happy Homes 

(From Page 52) 
short legs. “Sally Skunk lives down 
under this tree.” 

“Who wants to live with Sally 
Skunk!” Big Ears exclaimed. 

Ollie grinned. ““That’s right. She 
does --’’ Ollie didn’t say the rest. 

Big Ears was about to start hop- 
ping again. He told Ollie, “You go 
on back to your hollow home. I am 
sure I can find a better place to 
live.” 

The little rabbit hopped along, 
zig-zagging through Great Shady 
Forest, his head to the ground, 
not caring much which way he went. 
He hadn’t thought finding a new 
home would be so hard. Suddenly 
he stopped. “Well!” he exclaimed. 
“Looks as if someone has moved 
out of a nice home and left it just 
for me!” He crawled into a com- 
fortable-looking place, smooth and 
rounded-out, a dish-like hole. There 
was a soft lining of dried grasses 
and bits of fur. Big Ears settled him- 
self in the nice place. He was com- 


(Turn to Page 62) 
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EXPRESSION 


with CRAYONS 


by Elise Reid Boylston 


Bristle 


"With sound art philosophy this book tells you how to 


Camel Hair 


ALL TYPES FOR SCHOOLS 


Water Color 


Oil Painting 


Sable 
Ox Hair 


Easel 


introduce ideas to pupils; how to build and hold their interest; 
and how to guide and encourage them in doing successful 
creative art work. 

In addition, you benefit from the lifelong art teaching 
experience of the author. She describes the various methods 
for using crayons; resist wash, crayon etching, crayon painting, 
crayon stencils, rubbed designs, transfer designs, crayons in i 
simple craft work—to mention only a few—all presented with * | * * 
emphasis on creative teaching and doing. : 

The many illustrations give you typical examples of crayon Schools, School 
drawing by children; and at different grade levels—fire trucks = 
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in action, animals, faces and imaginary animals. A\ll these Specializing 
and many more helpful ideas this book brings are yours to use . 
every day in your classes. im 
19 compact instructive chapters with over 100 illustrations 
School 


of children's crayon work—6 illustrations ‘n color, 100 pages. Write for 
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FREE 
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Catalog 
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Happy Homes 

(From Page 61) 
pletely hidden because of low-hang- 
ing underbrush. A lucky thing in 
case of dogs, he was thinking. He 
squirmed around to make himself 
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Paper Sculpturing as taught in 
kindergarten and the primary 
grades. A pair of Eversharp “600” 
Pinking Shears is the prize that 
will be given to each person whose 
suggestion or project is used. What 


and perhaps YOU will be the lucky 
winner of a beautiful pair of Pinking } 
Shears! 


Send your ideas to: 


Acme Shear Company SKY 
more comfortable. could be easier? Send in your sugges- Educational Department Pilant 
Ouch! what was that almost stick- tions NOW, as many as you wish, Bridgeport 1, Connecticut $2.00. 
ing him in the eye? A berry thorn! Ab 
Big Ears raised up. Took a look in U pr. EI 
every direction, Yes, sir! This was A b re | W Old fessor 
his — Big Ears’ very own home, ny Oo y ant af Teach 
and he hadn’t known it. It looked S k Ski ” on 5 
so nice and felt so comfortable, nake im! ISABEL WILLIAMS A camp: 
just the place for a rabbit to live. § crade 
Tuere is very little that goes nest. Mit ha: 
Free Pinking Shears to waste in this world: not even Of course, she isn’t able to tell us § junds 
For Your Ideas! an old discarded snake skin. Now, why she wants this strange orna- 9 .ojjec 
Could you use a beautiful pair of who in the world would want an old ment for her nest. But, it is probably the \ 
Eversharp “600” Pinking Shears? snake skin? Not very many of us to keep away Blue Jays or other | the f 
Who couldn’t!! Here is an easy way would want one. But, the Crested birds who might bother her eggs. | subje 
to get a pair at no cost to you. (The Fly-Cather bird wants that snake Her snake-trimmed nest is usu- ¥ joug { 
retail price is $6.95.) The Acme skin, and her nest is never complete ally built in an old unused Wood- like I 
Shear Company, manufacturers of without at least one. pecker’s hole, or in a hollow log. Paul 
Eversharp and Deluxe Kleencut Every year, when a snake grows Crested Flycatchers may have a § \ith 
shears and scissors, is extremely too large for his skin, he sheds it peculiar taste in home decoration, gaye’ 
interested in hearing about your and grows a new one. It must be but they are very useful birds. — 
projects and suggestions on Paper quite a feat for the Crested Fly- Every day they help themselves to — 
Sculpturing. They are planning to catcher to find one of these out- ample portions of flies and other T 
publish a teaching aid booklet on grown skins and transport it to her harmful insects. ae 
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SKY BEARS — By Dr. Elizabeth 
Pilant (Exposition Press, Inc.), 
$2.00. 

A book of verse for children by 
Dr. Elizabeth Pilant, Associate Pro- 
S fessor of English at Ball State 
Teachers College in Muncie, Indi- 
ana, is a byproduct of Dr. Pilant’s 
campaign to restore poetry to the 
grade school curriculum from which 
it has been largely banished. The 
hundred and thirty poems in this 
collection are written to appeal to 
the varied interests of children in 
the first six grades of school. The 
subject matter includes the fabu- 
lous folk heroes of many areas, men 
like Davy Crockett, Kit Carson and 
Paul Bunyan. Each verse is alive 
with spontaneity, humor, fancy and 
gayety. The author has succeeded 
in writing for children rather than 
in writing down to them. 


The endorsements by many lead- 
| ing educators agree there is a need 
for this book. Let us note what they 
say: Dr. John J. DeBoer, Editor of 
“Elementary English” — “I feel 
that there is great need for such 
material as this.” Dr. William A. 
McCall, reading expert, Teachers 
College of Columbia University — 
“appeals to the many interests of 
children at many levels of reading 
difficulty.” Dr. Walter F. Barnes, 
children’s anthologist and outstand- 
ing critic of children’s verse, 
“T doubt if any poet for children 
has as much variety in content or 
appeals more directly to children’s 
interests.” 

The author is nationally known 
in the field of childhood education 
for her studies of the teaching of 
children’s literature in our colleges 
and for her work in integrating 
American folk lore into grade school 
studies. 

We feel sure that this book so 
sincerely written in such a delightful 
story-telling way will kindle a re- 
birth of interest in poetry. 


UNITED NATIONS, N. Y. — By 
Dorothy Sterling; illustrated with pho- 
tographs by Myron Ehrenberg, Fore- 


REMEMBER THE NAME... 
“SPEEDBALL PENS” FOR 
THE BEST BUY IN 

ART TOOLS! 


word by B. Cohen, Assistant Secre- 
tary-General of the United Nations 
for Public Information. (Doubleday 
and Company, Inc.) Price $2.50. 
This is the first book to tell the 
dramatic story of the United Na- 
tions in action for the youth of the 
world. Every home in this country, 
as well as every school, should have 
a copy of this timely and thrilling 
book upon its shelves. . 
The book is not a mere formal) 
account of the accomplishments of | 
specific committees; it is not a col- 
lection merely of records and docu- | 
ments and speeches; but rather it is 
the telling of warm and very human} 
stories of all those who have shared 
in the work of the United Nations. 
You will find there the idea that 
gave birth to the U. N. and how! 
an eighteen-acre plot along New 
York’s East River became the 
property of the world. You will 
observe how a jumble of slaughter 
houses, breweries and tenements) 
made way for the U. N.’s shiny| 
new home with the children’s foun-| 
tain, the library, the General As-| 
sembly Building, the Conference | 
Area, the Secretariat Building. Ac- 
tivity of every sort is the very 
essence of the book. You see a city 
within a city with its own post- 
office, printing presses, radio serv- 
ices, fire department, movie and 
television shows, a school attended | 
by children of twenty-five nationali- | 
ties —— all in action, and all eager to 
help in the promotion of world peace. | 
More than one hundred and fifty 
photographs and firsthand descrip- 
tions reveal the amazing pattern of 
activity in the slim tower of glass 
and steel and impressive buildings | 


Within the five 
styles and eight sizes of 


SPEEDBALL 


drawing and lettering pens 
you'll find the right size and 
shape for every art job! 
Square , Round, Flat 
and Oval Tips... 


THE FEEDERS 


N THE SPEEDGALL 
beside the East River. In these un-| ,Y@edeor PENS 
forgettable stories and pictures that, ARE HINGED oP 

‘og POREASY 
have come from many countries of| y 


the world, the letters U N ES C QO, | 
UNICEF,WHO,FAO,IRO 
take on lasting meanings as symbols | 
of the U N at work. 

To bring to young readers this 
comprehensive and human story, 
Dorothy Sterling and Myron Ehren- 
berg spent months at ‘the United 
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Hevi-Check 


Bi, enough for tiny 
hands to grasp firmly. Soft 
~enough so that even the light- 
= est pressure makes thick, 
= black lines. 
= Makes drawing easier and 
~=more fun. Children stay inter- 
4 ested longer, learn more. Rec- 
- ommend Hevi-Check Pencils! 
EBERHARD 
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1020-22 Oak Street. Kansas City 6, Mo 
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Books in Review 
(From Page 63) 
Nations, N. Y., checking their facts 
and photos with the full cooperation 
of the U N’s Department of Public 
Information. Grown-ups and chil- 
dren alike will be attracted by the 
clever and meaningful jacket on the 
book designed by Vincent Nucera. 


/KEEPING FIT FOR FUN -- By 
Leslie W. Irwin, Ph.D., Waid W, 
| Tuttle. Ph.D., and Caroline De Kel- 


ver. B. S. (Lyons and Carnahan) 
Price $1.25. 
This very attractive primary 


reader is one of a series called the 
‘“*Health-Happiness-Success Series.” 
|And how fitting the title is to the 
intriguing and original treatment of 
‘the entire story of Health and 
Safety. The subject matter is fresh, 
sparkling, and meaningful to the 
child. It makes the oldtime hygiene 
book look really sick and out of 
‘date. Here is a health story por- 
trayed through live and real char- 
acters. The nutritious lunch. the 
old safety rules and signs. the care 
of the ears and the eyes, the well- 
kept and clean hands and faces, the 
‘treatment of the nails, the care of 
the teeth, the growing feet — do you 
say, the same old subjects? But, 
wait. when you open the pages of 
this reader, you get from both the 
content and the pictures, a refresh- 
ing new way of how to really live 
Health and Safety from day to day. 
Activity and adventure galore fill 
the pages of Keeping Fit For Fun. 
Thought-provoking questions give 
|to each chapter vigor and anticipa- 
tion. 


CHARTERS OF FREEDOM 
Available at National Archives, 
Washington 25, D. C. Single copies 
25 cents — 20 cents each in quantities 
of 500 or more. 

For the first time in our history, 
readable facsimiles of three great 
| American documents -- the Declara- 
tion of Independence, the Constitu- 
tion and the Bill of Rights — are 
‘combined into one publication. This 
beautifully printed booklet shows 
exact reproductions of the originals, 
printed on a large size page, 11x14 
inches — large enough to be read- 
able. An accompanying text gives 
briefly the historical background 


of the documents. Your pupils will 
enjoy seeing copies of these histor- 
ical documents and will develop a 
richer understanding and apprecia- 


tion of the fundamental principles 


underlying our democracy. 


AN OTTER’S STORY — By Emil 
Eliers; illustrated by Tony Palazzo, 
(The Viking Press) $2.50. 


| 


This is the life history of an otter | 


and his family as told by the man 
who probably knows more about 
otters than any other living natural- 
ist. Mr. Emil Liers spent more than 
25 years observing these fascinating 
animals in their natural haunts. 
studying their feeding habits and 
their struggle against extermination 
by hunters and trappers. Is it any 
wonder that each page is aglow with 
rich and appealing warmth and 
understanding of the otter and his 
friends? Perhaps you have seen the 
superb film Beaver Valley by Walt 
Disney. Mr. Liers acted as _ tech- 
nical advisor in the masterful otter 
sequences. A five-page picture-story 
in the January 12, 1953, issue of 
Life Magazine has helped to arouse 
great interest. too, in Mr. Liers and 
his “pets.” An Otter’s Story, de- 
scribing accurately, graphically, and 
affectionately the life cycle of the 
otter, is bound to hold the attention 
of every child who reads it. 
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Yes, at your say-so, we’d be happy to rush a free copy of AMERICAN CHILDHOOD 
to any of your friends and teaching associates that you wish. We feel, since you read 
AMERICAN CHILDHOOD, and realize what a fine teaching aid it is, you know many people 
you would like to introduce to this magazine. We've contacted many important teachers 
like you, but we admit we perhaps.missed many others. By sending us the names of your 
friends, anywhere in the United States or Canada, you can help us introduce “your” 
monthly publication to them. 


Just fill in the coupon at the bottom of the page. Add more names fo a separate list if 
you wish. Then, to all these friends we'll send a copy of AMERICAN CHILDHOOD, and 
tell them we're doing it at your suggestion. 


Remember, AMERICAN CHILDHOOD is the only publication edited solely for Primary 
and Kindergarten Teachers. 


Fill in the coupon today. Do it now and your friends will receive a copy of AMERICAN 
CHILDHOOD in a few days. 


BULK SUBSCRIPTION RATES: REGULAR SUBSCRIPTION RATES: 
3 or 4 — $3.50 each One year — $4.00 
5, 6, or 7 — $3.00 each Two years — $7.00 
8 or 9 — $2.75 each Three years — $10.00 


10 or more — $2.65 each Clip the handy coupon below, and send it along 


In one package to one address. Minimum order, today.... We will start sending you AMERICAN 
3 subscriptions. Use handy coupon on lower right. CHILDHOOD immediately. 
AMERICAN CHILDHOOD AMERICAN CHILDHOOD 
Springfield 2, Mass. Springfield 2, Mass. 
Please send a free copy of AMERICAN CHILDHOOD to: [_] Enter a Regular Subscription for— 
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ADDRESS Enter_ __Bulk Subscriptions at $ 
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At the request of: NAME_____ = 
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New Interpretations. Autumnal Equinox | 


with Milton Bradley Water Colors. 7 


Life’s flowing reds blend reluctantly with the more somber 

overtones of a dying year... HOW DO YOUR STUDENTS 

SEE IT? Enthusiastic participation and full expression is 

assured, whatever the subject, when renderings are done 

in Milton Bradley Water Colors — clear, brilliant, true and uniformly 

smooth down to the last bit of color. Note also that brushes included 
in the wide variety of paint sets are pro- 
fessional quality...So for your classes, 
select Milton Bradley and expect New 
Interpretations with a professional touch. 


F R E E — Helpful, colorfully illustrated 
folder “Magic with Water Color” sent upon 
request. Write today to Department AC-38, 


CRAYRITE C MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY 
rayons 

bring you professional SPRINGFIELD 2, MASS. 

quality at no extra cost. New York Boston Philadelphia Chicago 
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MILTON BRADLEY 

SEMI-MOIST COLORS 

Fine quality Milton Bradley Semi-Moist 
Water Colors are available in well de- 
signed metal boxes of 4, 7, 8, and 16 
colors and in whole, %4, and % pans. 


DRY CAKES — Dry Cakes are available 
individually and in 4-cake metal boxes. 


wit @ ,% | 
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BRADLEY 


